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that God, and be rapt up to him in heaven, end be 
‘as it were swallowed up in him for ever.” “ From 
that time I began to have a new kind of apprehen- 
sions and ideas of Christ, and the work of redemp- 
tion, and the glorious way of salvation by him. An 
inward, sweet sense of these things, at times, came 
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eye From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
NO, VII. 


Phe. opinion commonly entertained, that the 
mest enormeus eianers are the subjects of the most 
pungent convictions of sin, and the most alarming 
terrors of hell, is not correct. In regard to such, 
the commencement of a work of grace ie some- 
times very gradual, and the impressions so 4ppa- 
rently slight, that they affurd very little ground of 
sanguine expectations of the result. While.on the 
other hand, some persons of an unblemished mo- 
ral character, and who, from the influence of a re- 
ligious education, have always respected religion, : 
‘and venerated ifs ordinances, when brought under 
conviction, are more terribly alarmed, and more 
overwhelmed with distress; than others whose lives 
have been stained by gross crimes. The Rev. 
John Newton, when awakened to some sense of 
his sinful and dangerous condition, which occurred 
ering a Violent and long continued storm at sea, 
though his judgment was convinced that he was 
the greatest of sinners, and he doubted whether it 
was possible for him to be saved; yet seems to 
have had no very deep feelings or agitating fears. 
He says, “It was not till after, perhaps, several 
years, that I had gained some clear views of the 
infinite righteousness and grace of Christ Jesus 
my Lord, that I had a deep and strong apprehension 
of my state by nature and practice; and perhaps 
till then I could not-heve borne the Bigt " 
derfully does the Lord proportion the discoveries of 
sinand grace. For he knows our frame, and that 
if he were to put forth the greatness of his power, 
& poor sinner would be instantly overwhelmed, and 
crushed as a moth.” And though from this time 
there was a sensible change, and his mind was 
turned towards religion, yet it is evident from the 
history of his life, as well as his experiences af- 
terwards, that grace existed during several years, 
in the feeblest state which we can well conceive. 
Ht appeared so much so to himself, that he warns 
all from considering his experience a mo- 
del for them. “As to myself,” says he, “every 
rtof my case has been extraordinary—TI have 
rdly met a single instance resembling it. Few, 
very few, have been rescued from such a dreadful 
state, and those few that have been thus favoured, 
have generally through the most severe 
convictions; and after the Lord has given them 
peace, their future lives have been usually more 
zealous, bright, and exemplary than common.” 
Now this is the opinion which I think, is taken up 
rather from theory than an observation of facts. I 
think that those persons who have been most con- 
versant with exercised souls will say, that there is 
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the sight; 8) won- {to have received the principle Of spiritual life im 


The appearance 
of every thing was altered. There seemed to be, 


as it were, a calm, sweet, cast or appearance of di- 
vine glory, in almost every thing. . God’s excel- 
lency, his wisdom, his purity, his love seemed 
to appear in every thing.” The difference be- 
tween this and many other cases of incipient piety, 
is very striking. And yet these views and exer- 
cises do not come up to the standard which some 
setup in regard to Christian experience, because 
my, are so abstract, and have such casual reference 
‘to Christ, through whom alone God is revealed to 
man as an object of saving faith. And if there be 
a fault in the writings of this great and.good man 
on the subject of experimental! religion, it is, that 
they seem to represent renewed persons as at the 
first, occupied with the contemplation of the attri- 
butes of with delight, without ever thinking 
of a Mediator. But few men ever attained, as we 
think, higher degrees of boli or had made 
more accurate observations on the exercies of 
others. His work on the Affections is too abstract 
and tedious for common readers; but is an excel- 
lent work, although I think his twelve marks 
might with great advantage be reduced to half the 
number, on his own pign. I conclude by remark- 
ing, that experimental exercises of religion are 
sure to take their complexion from the theory of 
doctrine entertained, or which is inculcated at the 
time. This subject deserves further consideration. 


NO. VIII. 


The variety which appears in the exercises of 
real converts does not depend alone on the differ- 
ent degrees of vigour, in the principle of spiritual 
life, but on many other circumstances; some of 
which will now be noticed. The benefit of sound 
doctrinal] instruction to the new-born soul has al- 
already been mentioned, but demands a more parti- 


is absolutely necessary to the existence of piety 
cannot be accurately determined by man, but we 
know that genuine faith may consist with much 
ignorance and error. Suppose two persons, then, 


equal vigour; but let the one be ignorant and the 
other well instructed, it is easy to sce what a dif- 
ference this will make in the exercises of the two 
converts; and also in the account which they are 
able respectively to give to others of the work of 
grace on their hearts. It is here taken for granted, | 
that nothing but divine truth can be the object of | 
holy affections, or furnish the motives from which 
true Christians are bound to act; and that faith in 
all its actings has respect to revealed truth. But 
that which is unknown can neither be the object 
of faith or love, and that which is known obscure- 
ly, and viewed indistinctly, can never operate with 
the same effect as that which isclearly understood. 
Accordingly, our missionaries inform us, that we 
ought not to expect the same consistency or matu- 
rity in the religion of real converts from heathen- 
ism, as from religiously educated persons in our 
own country. It is a lamented fact, that in this 
land of churches and of Bibles, there are man 
who know little more of the doctrines of Christi- 


hen tien 


no 
tious and deep distress are found as frequently in 
those who have been preserved from out-breaking 
transgressions, as in those noted for their immorali- 
ties. There seems, indeed, more reason for severe 
convictions in the latter case; but convictions are 
not uniformly proportioned to the magnitude of 
crimes. And in truth, we are incapable of com- 


‘paring together the heinousness of the sins of dif- 


ferent persons. The moral man, as we call him, 
may be the greatest sinner of the two, when 
weighed in the balances of the sanctuary. I heard 
@ popular preacher once undertake to prove, that 
moral men and formal professors, must in all cases 
be far more wicked than the blaspheming infidel, 
and gross debauchee. The argument was plausi- 
ble, but laboured under one essential defect ; and I 


. .was of opinion, and stil] am, that such a doctrine is 


highly dangerous, and calculated to encourage men 
to go to all lengths in wickedness. When | was 
& very young preacher, I expressed the opinion in 
sermon preached in North Carolina, that the mere 
moralist and formalist were more out of the way 
of conviction than the openly profane. When the 
germon was ended, a fierce looking man came up 
to me and said that [ had delivered precisely his 


. opinion on one point, and mentioned the above sen- 


timent. I inquired, when he was gone, who he 
swas, and found that he was the most notorious pro- 
Miigate in all the country ; and not long afterwards 
che was apprehended and imprisoned, at the head 
of a company engaged in felonious acts. This 
taughtme a lesson which [ never forgot. Mr. 


| Newton proceeds thus: “ Now on the ove hand, 


my convictions were very moderate, and far below 
what might have been expected from the dreadful 
review 1 had to make; 50, on the other, my first 
beginnings in a religious course were as faint as 
can well be imagined. I never knew that season 
alluded to Revelation ii. 4, usually called the time 
_of “first love.” And thea he relates facts which 


give sad evidence of a very low state of grace ; 


and if it had never risen higher, we should cer- 


tainly have been inclined to believe that he was 
not a subject of saving grace. But this leads me 
to remark a fact anagol.us to what is common in 
the natural world; that the infant which when 
born, barely gives evidence of life, may not only 


grow to maturity, but in size and strength may far 


9 gress of illumination 


exceed those who commenced life with more ac- 
tivity and vigour; and so in the spiritual life, when 


» the incipient motions and affections are very fee- 
. ble, the person may eventually become a ma- 
tere and eminent Christian, as we have no 


doubt Mr. Newton did. Another instance of a 
‘similar kind, if my memory serves me, was the 
Rev. Mr..R. Cecil, who had also been for many 
years, a profane infidel; but who, in process of 


time, became one of the most eminent Christians, 


‘es well>as spiritual ministers of his day. Dr. 


ahs Scott, also, was a Socinian, and yet a 


r of the established Church; but the pro- 
and conviction in his mind 
was very gradual. His “ Force of Truth” isan ad- 


mirable little work, and furnishes a full illustra- 
Rion of the sentiment whi®h 


[ wish to inculcate. 
That grace in the commencement, is often exceed- 
ingly faint and feeble, and yet may grow into 
a state of maturity and comparative perfection. 
In the experience of President Edwards, as re- 
corded by- himself, we find no account of any deep 


: and distressing convictions of sin at the commence- 
“iq -ment of his religious course; though afterwards, 
| ee few men ever attained to such deep, hum- 


ing views of the depth and turpitude of the de- 
vity of the heart. But his experience differs 


ra 
those mentioned above, in that his first views. 


_of divine things were clear and attended with un- 


apeakable delight. “The first inst«nce that I re- 


member of that sort of inward, secret delight in 


God and divine things, that I have lived much in 


' 


Lgince, was,on reading those words, 1 Tim, i. 17, 
“20's Now unto the King eternal, immortal, and invisi- 
‘dle, the only wise God, be honour and glory, for 

“ever and ever, Amen.’ As I read these words, 
‘there came into my soul, and was as it were dif- 
fF } fosed through it, a eense of the glory of the divine 
ih) Being; anew sense, quite different from any thing 
-I ever experi 


before. Never any words of 
Scripture seemed to me as those words did. I 


their lives are uprj All good conduct must pro- 
ceed from good principles; but good principles 
cannot exist without“a knowledge of the truth. 
“Truth is in order to holiness; and between 
truth and holiness there is an indissoluble connex- 
ion. It would be as reasonable to expect a child 
born into an atmosphere corrupted with pestilen- 
tial vapour, to grow and be healthy as that spirit- 
ual life should flourish without the nutriment of 
the pure milk of the word, and without breathing 
in the wholesome atmosphere of truth. The new 
man often remains in a dwarfish state, because he 
is fed upon husks; or he grows into a distorted 
shape by means of the errors which are inculca- 
ted upon him. It is of unspeakable importance 
that the young disciple have sound, instructive, 
and practical preaching to attend on. It is also of 
consequence that the religious people with whom 
he converses, should be discreet, evangelical, and 
intelligent Christians; and that the books put into 
his hands should be of the right kind. There is 
what may be called a sectarian peculiarity in the 
experimental religion of all the members of a reli- 
gious denomination, When it is required in or- 
der that persons be admitted to communion, that 
they publicly give a narrative of the exercises of 
their minds, there will commonly be observed a 
striking similarity. There is a certain mould into 
which all seem to be cast. By the way, this re- 
a is unwise; few persons have humility and 

iscretion enough to be trusted to declare in a pub- 
lic congregation, what the dealings of God to their 
souls have been. When ignorant, weak, and fan- 
ciful persons undertake this, they often bring out 
such crude and ludicrous things, as greatly tend to 
bring experimental religion into discredit. ‘The 
practice seems also to be founded on a false prin- 
ciple; namely, that real Christians are able to tell 
with certainty whether others have religion, if they 
hear their experience. Enthusiasts have always 
laid claim to this discernment of the spirits, and 
this enthusiasm is widely spread through some 
large sects; and when they meet with any profes- 
sing piety, they are always solicitous to hear an 
account of their conviction, conversion, &c. A free 
intercourse of this kind among intimate friends, is 
no doubt, profitable ; but a frequent and indiscrim- 
inate disclosure of these secret things of the heart, 
is attended with many evils. Among the chief is, 
the fostering of spiritual pride, which may often 
be detected when the person is boasting his humil- 
ity. In these social meetings in which every per- 
son is questioned as to the state of their souls the 
very sameness of most of the answers, ought to 
render the practice suspicious. Poor, weak, and 
ignorant persons, often profess to be happy, and to 
be full of thé love of God, when they know not 
what they say. It is wonderful how little you hear 
of the spiritual conflict in the account which many 
a give of their experience. The people 

now what kind of answers is expected of them, 


ed; and it is to be feared that many cry “ peace,” 
when there is no peace; and say that they are 
happy merely because they hear this from the lips 
of others. Hypocrisy is a fearful evil, and every 
thing which has a tendency to produce it should 
be avoided. Among some classes of religious peo- 
ple, all doubting about the goodness and safety of 
our state is scouted as inconsistent with faith. It 
is assumed as indubitably true, that every Chris- 
tian must be assured of his being in a state of 
grace, and they have no charity for those who are 
distressed with almost perpetual doubts and fears. 
This they consider to be the essence of unbelief; 
for faith according to them, isa full persuasion 
that our sins are forgiven. No painful process of 
self-examination is therefore requisite, for every 
believer has possession already of all that could be 
learned from such examination. Among others, 
doubting, it is to be feared, is too much encourag- 
ed; and serious Christians are perplexed with 
needless scruples originating in the multiplication 
of the marks of conversion, which sometimes are 
difficult of application, and in other cases are not 
scriptural, but arbitrary, set up by the preacher 
who values himself upon his skill in detecting the 
close hypocrite, whereas he wounds the weak be- 


thought with myself how excellent a being that 
was, and how Senne I should be, if I might enjoy 


liever in ten cases where he awakens the hypocrite 
in one. I once heard one of these preachers, whose 


cular consideration. What degree of knowledge | 8 


and they come as near as they can to what is wish- | 


common mode was harsh, and calculated to distress 
the feeble minded, attempt to preach in a very dif- 
ferent style. He seemed to remember that he 
should not “bruise the broken reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax.” *A person of a contrite spirit 
heard the discourse with unusual comfort, but at 
the “close the preacher resumed his usual harsh 
tone, and said, * Now you hypocrites will be 
scratching at the children’s bread.” On flearing 
which the broken hearted hearer felt himself ad- 
dressed, and instantly threw away all the comfort 
which he had received. And though there might 
be a hundred hypocrites present, yet not one of 
them cared any thing about the admonition. 

In some places, anxious inquirers are told that 
if wt will hold on praying and using the means, 
that God is bound to save them; as though a dead, 
condemned sinner could so pray as to bring God 
under obligation to him, or could secure the bless- 
Ings of the covenant of grace, by his selfish, legal 
striving. These instructions accord very mucb 
with the self-righteous spirit which is naturally in 
usall; and one of the two things may be expect- 
ed to ensue, either that the anxious inquirer will 
conclude that he has worked out his salvation, and 
cry peace; or that he should sink into discourage- 


not hear his prayers, and grant him his desires. 
There is another extreme, but not so common 
among us. It is, to tell the unconverted, however 
anxious, not to pray at all—that their prayers are 
an abomination to God, and can answer no good 
purpose, until they are able to pray in faith. The 
writer happened once to be cast into a congrega- 
tion where this doctrine was inculcated, at the 
time of a considerable revival, when many sinners 
were cut to the heart and were inquiring, what 
must we do to be saved? He conversed with some 
who appeared to be under deep and awful convic- 
tions; but they were directed to use no means, but 
to believe, and they appeared to remain in a state 
of perfect quiescence, doing nothing, but confess- 
ing the justice of their condemnation, and appear- 
ing to feel that they were entirely at the disposal 
of Him, who “has mercy on whom he will have 
mercy.” The theory, however, was not consis- 
carried for while these persons, were 
taught not to pray, they were exhorted to hear 
the gospel, and were frequently conversed with 
by their pastor. But this extreme is not so dan- 
rous as the former, which encourages sinners 
to think that they can do something to recom- 
mend themselves to God, by their unbelieving 
prayers. The fruits of this revival, I have rea- 
son to believe, were very precious. Even among 


}the same people and minister, the exercises of 


the awakened in a revival are very different. In 
some seasons of this sort, the work appears to be 
far deeper and more solemn than in others. How 
this is to be accounted for, I have not room to 
explain. A. A. 


From The Life of Martin Boos. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A woman of the name of Klambaur had often 
stood at the clergyman’s door, for the pur of 
pouring out her heart to him, but a certain fear had 
always driven her down the steps again. At 
length she took courage, went to him, and thanked 
him with many tears for all his sermons. Boos, 
who knew from her confessions, that she was still 
distressed and uneasy in her conscience, told her 
to her face, that although she took pleasure in hear- 
ing his sermons on faith in Christ, and had now 
thanked him for them; yet he was afraid she did 
not really believe what he preached. 

“She said Oh yes, I believe al] that you preach.” 
Boos. [doubt it. I by your uneasi- 
ness and the distress which you carry about with 
~ in your heart, because of your sins, that unbe- 
ief still lodges within you, and that you cannot 
yot fully botiows that God has alen forgiven yon 
rig sins, for Christ’s sake, and is willing to send 
is ioly Spirit into your heart.” 

She now began to weep, and said, “* Yes, I am 
certainly still defective in that respect; I am too 
reat a sinner; it is not possible that God can 
orgive me every thing.” 

“ Boos. Klambaur [ am a greater sinner than 
you, yet it was not only possible for God to pardon 
me, but also the sinner at the feet of Jesus, the wo- 
man of Samaria, Peter, Paul, the thief on the 
cross, &c. it will therefore be possible for him to 
pardon you. See, how you offend God at this mo- 
ment by your unbelief. Shame upon you to sin in 
this manner before me your pastor.”* ™ 
She wept more and more, and could not reply for 
weeping. She was terrified, and did not venture 
to repeat that she was too great a sinner, and that 
it was not possible for God to pardon her. Boos 
now convinced her from many passages of Scrip- 
ture, that God pardons the greatest sinners through 


received, not by works but by faith; and that in 
this respect there was no difference between a far- 
mer’s wife, a clergyman, and a malefactor (Rom. 
iii, 22, 26.) 
“Therefore have the goodness, K]ambaur,”’ con- 
tinued he, “ and accept of a truly great gift, for the 
many alms which you have given tothe poor, and 
to my chaplains who dine with you when the 
have to go toadistance. Believe me, that God, 
our heavenly Father, loves you so much, that he is 
not only willing, to present you with a large sum 
of money—not merely heaven and earth, but 
something even still greater—his only-begotten 
Son with all his righteousness and holiness, as a 
free gift. He is ale 
your sins, and you have nothing more to do, than 
to believe, and to open your hands and heart, your 
mouth and ears to receive the mighty donation. Do 
you believe this ?” 
Amidst a flood of tears, she answered with a loud 
voice, “1 cannot do otherwise—I must believe !” 
“* Blessed art thou,” said Boos, that thou canst 
not do otherwise !” Go in peace, thy sins are for- 
given thee—thy saying that thou must believe, has 
saved thee.” 
Klambaur. “ But I cannot go yet; I feel as 
happy as if [ were in heaven; if you will permit 
ine, | will stay a while longer. I never felt so 
during my whole life!” She stayed till the even- 
ing, and took home with her the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding. 
But three days after, she came again, desponding 
and weeping, saying, “* Ah, 1 have lost my peace, 
it is all over with me. I shall scarcely be saved.” 
Boos “ But why not?” 
Klambaur. “Oh, because I am a farmer’s wife, 
keep an inn, have a drunken husband, and am the 
mother of many-children ; I have too many temp- 
tations, distractions, and occupations; it will not 
do for me.” 
Boos smiled and said, “I am now sure that the 
faith you expressed three days ago is a true and 
real faith, since it is already so violently assaulted. 
Only take courage, let not your confidence fail. If 
there were any station in life, in which people 
could not believe in Jesus, and live and be happy 
in him, Jesus would never have commanded the 
ewe to be preached to every crealure ; he would 
ave been obliged expressly to say, Except to 
brewers, and inn-keepers, and to women who have 
drunken husbands, many children and much com- 
pany—preach it not to them, they cannot believe, 
and have not time to be saved. But Jesus has said 
nosuch thing. Therefore go boldly forward, keep 
your footing, and cry, Stand back, Satan !” 
Klambaur. “ Well, then, I must try it once 
more; but I really thought I could not possibly be 
saved.” And again she departed with the peace 
of God she had previously felt. But she after- 


* The great want of faith in God’s ability to pardon 
their individual sins, is not regarded as sin by the ge- 
nerality of sinners, but even as virtue and burnility. 
They are ignorant that God is honoured by faith, and 
dishonoured by mistrust and unbelief. Hence at the 
beginning of their conversion, they all say, “* God can- 
not possibly forgive me; my sins are too heinous.” All 
conversions begin with this unbelieving sorrow. Hence 
| it is necessary to show them that this very unbelief is 
a great sin. 


ment and charge God foolishly, because he does| - 


so willing to forgive you all| P® 


wards freqtiently ex the wish to be permit- 
ted to leave her husband, children, and inn-keep- 
ing, and retire with thia faith to some desert place, 
or little room in e. . 

“ Not so,” said Boos, “remain where you are, 
and where Ged has placed you. The apostles and 
primitive Christians retained their faith, their love, 
and iaward peace in the midst of the world, and 
they were men like you and me.” She therefore 
went on her way boldly and joyfully, and held fast 
her faith. Herself saved by faith, she sought algo 
to save others ; and s'e really succeeded with her 
f-male s.rvant and her daaghters, her sister and 
some of her neighbours. In the year 1814, her hus- 
band died ; she might theu have retired into a lit- 
tle room. But now she said, “1 have lived hap- 
pily in faith for five years, whilst following my oc- 
cupation ; I will therefore not retire from it. My 
children are still young, [ will bring them up as 
Christians, and God will be a husband to me, and 
the father of my children.” 

She was afterwards not so generally beloved aa 
before; she had many enemies, without knowing 
why. No Abel without a Cain. ‘I'o be a Chris 
tian, and to be hated without a cause, belong to- 
gether. Go boldly forward! 2 


COWPER AND HIS MOTHER'S IMAGE. 


The founteine of that infant bosom were at last 
exhausted. Time, the consoler, dried up those 
tears; the lesson of submission must sooner or 
later -be learned; yet could he forget his mother? 
Could such @ spirit as Cowper’s erase from his 
thoughts what she had been to him—she who bore 
him? No, never! the record of her kindness there 
out-lived the storm which had driven over its wast- 
ing march, and blotted out many a more recent, 
less indelible scene. How beautifully he paints 
her care and love, her sweet maternal tenderness. 
Many a thought of future delight in her bosom; 
many @ promise was streaking with its lines of 
light over that a heart—her boy, her pride 
and hope. And yet she knew not his name would 
live in deathless history, among the gifted sons of 
song. She knew not whata tribute the virtuous 
and the guod would owe him; nor did she antici- 
pate—well that she could not—the harrowing 
scenes through which his too sensitive spirit must 
pass. It might also have withered her soul with- 
in her, tered her rejoicing in his brightness, into } 
an anguish too heavy to be borne, could she have 
witnessed beforehand, the fiery ordeal which burn- 
ed in its characters of misery upon his feeling heart. 
But to the description of which. we were speaking : 


** Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor: 

And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

*Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession! but the record fair 

‘That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effac'd 

A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d, 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d; 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 

‘That humour interpos’d too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven, though little notic’d here.” 
_/m,. -14 paternal mansion has passed into other 

hands; yet with what vividness, as if it had been 

the scene of his daily pligrimage, does he treasure 

up each relic of those hours when she was living, 

and he was the darling object of her care. You 

can see her wrapping his little “ scarlet mantle 
warm” around him, and placing on his head his 

“velvet cap,” and committing him, leden with 
his biscuit and sugar plums, and neatly washed 

and perfumed by her own hand, and not too with- 

out many asmile and kiss, to careful Robin: he 
rolls on in his “ bauble coach,” in mimic state, to 

the school along the public way. Night after 
night, as the very last, not least of her cares, ehe 

steals into his chamber on tiptoe, lest she may 
rouse her sleeping child; there she stands above 
him; you hear her breathe out her silent prayer, 

as she bends over and listens if any sign of disease 

or ailment meets her ear; and if he chance to look 
up, what a heavenly smile of affection greets him, 
whit words of softness! then with a kiss too oe 


faith in Christ, that righteousness is attained, and}tle to wake her boy if he sleeps, she quits his 


side, assured that his comfort is well cared for. 
She was indeed a Mother to thee, Cowper! and 
thy loss in losing her how great! If we may trust 
thy report, too, she was subject to no sallies of pas- 
sion; her temper was gentle as the silent stream, 
mild as thy own spirit in its happiest moods ; hers, 


“ The constant flow of love that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interpos’d too often makes.” 


What he calls a “frail memorial,” the tribute 
which he is paying to her worth, is more durable 
far than monuments of marble or brass; it has 
wrought in his own with his mother’s name im- 
rishable till time is no more; and instead of be- 
ing “little noticed,” as he might believe, it has 
stirred many a bosom with a sympathetic throb. 

The next lines are the offspring of a heart, 
though bleeding and wrung with anguish, resign- 
ed to its heavenly Father's will, assured that the 
kindred spirit it yearns for is too blessed even for 
the wish, were it in his power, to call her back to 
earth and its sorrows again: 

“ Could Time, his flight revers’d restore the hours ~ 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissu’d flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thuu wast happier than myself the while, 
Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head and smile :) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might— 

But no—what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be lov’d, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again.” 

How happy he, playing with her brocade gown, 
amusing himself in transferring the forms of the 
varions flowers to his paper, and she, too, the hap- 

ier of the twain, softly patting his head, running 
- fingers through his locks, and smilin# so sweet- 
ly! What a perfect figure of reciprocating affec- 
tion! how dear to him again that delight! scarce 
could he trust his heart in view of it; feeling 
might also sway his better judgment; but no, this 
would be a poor requital to summon back, for so 
momentary a pleasure as life might give, a saint 
from the blissful service and songs of heaven—the 
freed spirit, there soaring far above every sorrow, 
to the hondage of toil, and care, and trial here be- 
low. This was too selfish; it could not be. The 
figure under which he represents her is admirably 
sustained ; not too far urged, as an inferior poet 
might have done with such a conceit, but painting 
in a few strokes, the “gallant bark” that has wea- 
thered the tempest, crossed the ocean, and shot 
into the sheltering port of some spicy isle and sof- 
tened clime, the waters of which mirror her quies- 
cent beauteous form, with streamers gay, and 
where gentle breezes play around her, fragrant 
with their incense: her consort anchored by her 
side ; and how mournfully sad the image of himself, 
tempest-tossed, the sport of waves, driven from port, 
and daily more near to despair. See how clearly 
the picture is drawn : 

“ Thou as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 

(The storms all weathered and the ocean crose’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons emile, 


There sits quiescent on the floods that show 

Her beauteous form reflected cicar below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 

Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the 

“ Where tempest never beats nor billows roar.” 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 

Of life long since has anchor'd by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d— 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s tliwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a rous course. 
Yet oh the thought, that thon art safe, and he, 
That ht is joy, arrive what may to me, 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth ; 

Bat higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The soa of parents pase’d into the skies.” 


In the midst of the thought of his own wretch- 
edness, he checks the feeling ready to brood over 
this misery, and with unselfish simplicity, joys in 
her safety.. Then in a moment allying himself to 
her, he asserts his claim, not of royal lineage—that 
were too poor a boast for him—but as “ the son of 
parents passed into the skies.” How earthly pomp 
and power fade in comparison with this! and yet 
how ar a birthright, and cast 
away his holy privile weet ! ay- 
thy mother and thyself have met, and thou art hap- 
py! One might almost suppose that the smile of 
surprised delight which sat upon thy lips in death, 
was the token of that meeting with her, when th 
despairing spirit, at the very moment of departure, | 
caught its welcome from the maternal embrace | 
of that cr angel sent to guide thee to the 
realms of unfading day ! 


“ And now farewell—Time unrevok’d has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done, 
By Contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seemed t’have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I| can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft, 
Thyself removed thy power to soothe me left.” 


This conclusion is in fine keeping with the rest 
of the poem. He said all that he ought or wished to 
say. A mother’s praises have called forth some of 
the richest strains of tenderness that have ever 
fallen from his lips, all hallowed as they were 
with benignant affection. He has retraced, as in 
her society and converse, his childhood, and re- 
newed his past joys without disturbing her pure 
and blessed spirit in its work of higher service. 
The mimic art and wings of unconfined fancy have 
aided him to join her, and to breathe out to her his 
sorrows; and though an orphan as before, and life 
is passing roughly with him still, yet in her sooth- 
ing power holding over his heart such a spell, he 
is but half robbed—the portrait suniling as she ever 
did upon him, is his own. 

This is true poetry; but not in the style too 
much admired at the present day, which, not 
content with painting the incident, the scene, 
and the personages as Cowper has done, and suf- 
fering as by a sort of sympathy that draws one 
into his very heart, to know the feeling itself, at- 
tempts, by various comparisons, to describe it, 
and while it would enlighten, renders ell more 
dark. Half of the poetry which passes current, 
and receives high praise at the present day, has 
this grievous error. It is artificial and tame; or 
it is dashing among unreal forms; it wants na- 
ture; it does not gush out unbidden like this 
of Cowper; it does not give the reader an iden- 
tity with the poet. Much has been said of a spi- 
ritualized poetry ; it is fashionable to praise to the 
skies a species iting of 


mental conformation, distinct from the heart’s con- 
verse with life to appreciate its excellency. Of 
the superiority of our poctry—we might name ex- 
amples—we are content to remain in ignorance. 
We know that we are wanting in the requisite 
organs of taste to find pleasure in it; and we 
would give more for one line of Cowper, fresh and 
true to the feelings of the heart as it speaks to 
the sympathy of mankind in general, than for the 
whole paragraphs to gain a conception of which 
we must be so idealized and separated into an ex- 


We must forbear. At some future time we intend 
an analysis of some other pieces of poetry. We 
—_ have dwelt too long for onr pages on the one 
before us; yet we could fill pages still with a va- 
riety of thought upon it; so much is there un- 
touched which has been suggested by the perusal 
of this little gem of a poem.— Mentor and Fire- 
side Review. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Not long since I called upon a young man, the 
husband of a wife, and the father of two in- 
teresting children. Finding him in the field at 
work, for he wasa farmer, I walked out into the corn 
field, and entered into conversation with him. In 
the course of conversation he remarked, “ Why, 
yes, sir, | have every thing pleasant{around me 
here. I havea good wife, healthy and interestin 
children, a very fine farm, and I do not owe a dol- 
lar in the world; but,” he continued, and his lips 
trembled, and he struck his hoe spasmodically into 
the earth, “ J am becoming a drunkard.” 

Said he, as he continued the conversation, “I 
have been gradually and incessantly acquiring so 
strong an appetite for ardent spirits, that when 
temptation comes, as it does every time that I 
to market, lam utterly unable to withstand it.” 
Said he, “I see perfectly to what this habit is lead- 
ing me, and [am as wretched as a man can be; I 
shall probably come home a staggering drunkard, 
and break the heart, and perhaps personally abuse 
my poor wife—beggar my children, become a dis- 
grace to myself and friends, till we fiually all be- 
come the miserable inmates of the poor-house. I 
foresee it all,” said he, “and yet, whenever I go 
to the stores and see others drink, and am invited 
by them to partake, I have no power to resist,” 
and he covered his face with his hands and wept 
like a sobbing child. 

{ endeavonred to lead him to look to God for 
strength, and to make it his daily prayer at the 
family altar, and in secret, that God would aid him 
to overcome temptation. “Come,” said he, * go 
to the house and pray for me.” We went to the 
house. He called his wife and little ones, and the 
mother of his wife, who lived with them, and was 
dependent on them, together, and we knelt around 
the kitchen hearth in prayer for that moral strength 
so fearfully needed. 

A month or two passed away, I occasionally 
hearing that he was continuing the downward 


attend the funeral of his wife, who had died of a 
sudden fever, probably aggravated by the appre- 
hension of the woes before them. As I observed 
in his flushed countenance the evidences of entire 
self-abandonment and despair, I could not refrain 
from feeling that it would have been a mercy if his 
children had also been lying in the coffin with their 
mother. 

A day or two after the funeral I visited him, and 
we conversed freely upon what he called his ap- 
proaching and inevitable ruin. And as I spoke of 
his motherless babes, and the new responsibilities 
now devolving upon him, he said, “ Sometimes I 
am able for a week, or a fortnight to abstain alto- 
gether. I do not allow myself to keep a drop in 
my house. But I am compelled occasionally to go 
to market, and there the very bresth of those I 
meet, fans into a flame the appetite which con- 
sumes me; the very sight maddens me; _ the per- 
suasion of those who are drinking, finishes the 
temptation, and I am gone.” 7 
* * * * * 

A few months since, as I accidentally took up a 


newspaper, I saw the record of his death, at the 
age, I believe, of 32. 


{thousand pounds. 


istence which has no sympathy with human hearts. | 


path, till I was unexpectedly called to his house to | P0° 


A YOUNG SCOTCHMAN. 


One of the collectors of the Ladies’ Bible Socie- 
ty, in Glasgow, frequently visited the houée of ‘a 
person in her district, for the purpose of .gividg 
away tracts. Calling one day, in going her rounds, 
slie observed a young man, apparently far gone in 


a consumption, sitting by the fire, reading the My, 
moirs of rte. Concluding, from his appear- 
ance, that he not long to remain on earth, she 


took occasion, from the importance of the cage, to 
notice the awful state of.a goul going 
ud 


into the ofan almighty "Sh e beg 
ged to know whether he Soeaae a Bible; to 
which be replied in a careless manner, “There is 
a Bible in the house.” However, on further in- 
quiry, she found that he had only a pocket Bible, 
which, from the smallness of the print, and the 
weakness of his eyes, he was unable to read. She 
offered to procure him a loan of a Testament, of a 
large type. He replied, with eg | carelessness, 
that she might. e tracts she left on this occa- 
sion were “Christ thé onl from the 
Wrath to come,” and “ the Sinner directed to the 
Saviour.” On calling with the Testament, he re- 
ceived her visit with pleasure, and took the Testa- 
ment gratefully. He informed her, that he had 
read both the tracts and wished to have some 
more; and from this period he became a new 
man. He had formerly been a dissipated charac- 
ter, but the change in his whole conduct was now 
apparent to all that saw him. “ Indeed,” - 
gentleman, who had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving him in his most unguarded hours, “ he be- 


Y |came an object of no common interest, his deep 


sense of his own unworthiness, his self-denia', his 
ardent love to his Saviour, bis meekness, and the 
consistency of his character, shone very conspicu- 
ously — the short remainder of his life.” His 
mother said he longed much for the collector’s vis- 
its. He uniformly took the tracts with avidity, 
such as that of a hungry child on receiving a piece 
of bread. 

His chief delight, however, was in the: Testa- 
ment which had been given him. This “blessed 
book,” as he used to call it, was his companion by 
night and by day; and afforded him substantial de- 
light, even in the prospect of death. As he ap- 
proached nearer to eternity, his faith in the Re- 
deemer increased, and his prospects of a happy 
immortality brightened, and at last he died rejoic- 
ing in his Saviour. His last. words were, “ Come, 
Lord Jesus, I am now ready.” 


CHARITABLE AT DEATH. 


Perhaps you belong to those who triumph in 
their own mind, over every charge of cupidity, by 
remembering that they have made arrangements to 
be charitable at death. A life of benevolence, end- 
ing in a munificent bequest, is like a glorious sun- 
set to asummer’s day, but no posthumous oharity can 
am 


ey a life of avarice, or redeem it from in 


deepest die; can it be innocent, then, to defer the 
practice of one of its most important relative duties, 
till the crisis arrives? Were you to direct that a 
splendid asylum should arise over your dust, it 
would still be the monument of a covetous man ; 
and on its front might be written, as an appropri- 
ate inscription, “ The triumph of death over ava- 
rice.” For he who withholds hishand from deeds 
of benevolence, till hig last hour, surrenders 
oe property to death, rather than devote it to 


Besides, you are acting in direct opposition to 
the settled arrangement of Providence; and to the 
most distinct intimations of the divine will. Your 
charity, as it is to be future, is made to depend on 
the most contingent circumstances, “I had got, 
in all my life,” says Baxter, “the just edm of a 

d Having no child, I devoted it to 


king caused the exchequer to be it was 
lost, which I mention to connsel any man that 
would do good, to do it speedily, and with all his 
might.” Bat by making your charity to consist 
only in testamentary bequests, you are calculating 
on the certainty and stability of that which has 
become the very emblem of change and uncer- 


tainty. 

What you are proposing to defer till the period 
of your natural death, the Christian, if he acts in 
harmony with his profession, feels himself bound 
to do, when he dies unto sin; then, he deyotes 
himself and his property unto God; and with this 
immense advantage over you, that he will be his 
own executor ; that he will enjoy the god-like sat- 
isfaction of doing himself for God, what you will 
leave to be done by others. You profess to regard 
yourself only as the steward of your property, and 
God as its supreme proprietor; but, instead of em- 
ploying it for his glory, and rendering a periodi- 
cal account of yourstewardship, your covetousness 
makes it necessary that death should. deprive you 
of your office, in order that the property you hold 
may not lie useless for ever. Your Lord admon- 
ishes you to make to yourself friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, that when you fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations ; but, 
however welcome the arrival, and cheering the re- 
ception of the benevolent Christian in heaven, it is 
evident that no sucha greeting can be there await- 
ing you; the only signs of joy your — will 
meet with, will be occasioned by the liberation, 
of your property by the hand of death, and, as such, 
they svill wear the aspect of upbraiding and re- 
proach. And when your Lord shall come to re- 
ceive his own, with usury, instead of being able to 
refer to the multiplication of the talents with which 
he entrusted you, that multiplication will have yet 
to commence, for your talents will - just then 
have emerged into the light; you will have drawn 
on yourself the doom of the unprofitable servant. 
You are réversing that divine arrangement which 
would have caused your death to be deprecated as 
a loss, and you are voluntarily classing yourself 
with the refuse of society, whose death is regard- 
ed asa gain; those who might have prayed for 
your continuance on earth, as a benefit to the 
Church, are, for that very reason, tempted rather 
to desire your departure. Were your conduct to 
be generally adopted, what loss would the cause of 
Christ sustain by the death of half the Christain 
world? So completely is that conduct at variance 
with the divine arrangements, that such a bereave- 
ment, which we cannot contemplate now without 
horror, would, in such a case, become indispense- 
ble to the continuance of his cause upon earth.— 
Harris. 


RULE YOUR CHILD. 


[ once knew a mother who had an only son. She 
loved him most ardently, and could not bear to de- 
ny him any indulgence. He, of course soon learn- 
ed to rule his mother. At the death of his father, the 
r woman was left at the mercy of this vile bey. 
She had neglected her duty when he was young, 
and now his ungovernable psssions had become 
too strong for her control. If- willed, turbulent, 
and revengeful, he was his mother’s bitterest curse. 
His paroxysms of rage at times amounted almost 
to madness. One day, infuriated with his mother, 
he set fire to her house, and it was burned to the 
nd, with all its contents, and she was left in 
the extremest state of poverty. He wasimprison- 
ed asan incendiary, and, in his cell, he became a 
maniac, if he was not such before, and madly dug 
out his own eyes. He now lies in perpetual dark- 
ness, confined by the stone walls and grated bars 
of his dungeon, an infuriated madman.— Abbott. 
SUNDAY TRADING. 


Great exertions are making by the church war- 
dens to put away Sunday trading in this town, A 
meeting of most of the bakers in the neighbour- 
hood was held on Friday, when it was ananimovs- 
ly agreed that they would bake no more dinners on 
the Sabbath after Sunday last; and next day a 
meeting of ionkeepers., butchers, 
hair-dressers, évc., was held at the Shire-hall, with 
similar object.—Essex (England) J erald. 
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Twe Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


like to wgpiritoal religion, that Popery makes con- 
verté so much facility. 
spititeal change of héart which it requires, bat 

conversion to a system of outward ceremonies; 
and “ff proselyte ia a true son of the Church, by 
an uodeviating conformity to its external usages, 
although hie heart remains untouched by any hea- 


Boarp or PusuicaTion.—It should be recollec- 
ted that all money collected for the Board of Pub- 
lieation should be forwarded to A. W. Mitchell, 
M. D,, ‘Treasarer, Walnut, above Broad street, 

Orders for books and tracts should be sent to 
Wa. S. Martien, Publishing Agent of the Board, 
corner of Seventh and. George streets, Philad. 


mérate some of the items of information which we 
have reeaived on this subject. 
_. ‘The collection in the Church in Morgantown, 
Virginia, about two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Choreh in Wilkesbarre, Pa. seven hundred and 
fifty dollare. 
 Chureh in Kingston, Pa. one hundred and fifty 

‘Charech in Bridgeton, N. J. about one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Church in Uniontown, Pa, eight hundred and 
sixty-six dollars. 

George's Creek and Tent, Pa, seven hundred 
dollars. 

Danlap’s Creek and Brownsville, Pa, seven 
hundred dollars. 

- Laurel Hill and Tyrone, two hundred dollars. 
Eighth charch, Philad. eight hundred dollars. 
Second church, Philad. two thousand dollars. 
Tenth church, Philad. six thousand dollars. 
Central church, Philad. six hundred dollars. 

_ Seventh or Aesembly church, Philad. about 
five hundred dollars. 
Church in Easton, Pa. fifteen hundred dollars. 
Church in Burlington, N. J. fifteen hundred 
dollars. 
Church in Danville, Ky. seven hundred dollars. 
Charch in New Brunswick, New Jersey, five 
hundred dollars. 
- Church in Germantown, Pa. two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
The following we derive from the Watchman of 
the South. Nottaway co. Va. one thousand dollars. 
Romney, Va. probably three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Tinkling Spring, Va. three hundred and 
twenty-three dollars. Petersburg, Va. seven hun- 
dred dollars. Salem, Va. three hundred and thir- 
ty dollars. 
_ In the foregoing, the subscriptions are either cash 
or to be paidin instalments. We are unable to ascer- 
tain the proportion Pio for the Board of Publi- 
- cation. All cash receipts will be acknowledged 
by the Treasurer as they come in. We give the 
amounts subscribed as we receive information by 
letter or otherwise. It may be seen from what we 
have noticed, that a most commendable spirit of 
liberality has characterized the anniversary. We 
have received gratifying intelligence also, which 
leads us to believe that the day was celebrated with 

a truly religious feeling. 

Curistian Paravoxes.—The world knoweth 
not the Christian, and is it to be wondered at, 
when the Christian is a mystery to himself. What 

a paradox is his life! He is hungry and yet full ; 

thirsty, and yet he thirsts no more; clothed, and 

yet unclothed ; sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; 


poor. wer sich wed 5 
nothing, and yet posseases all things; seeks his 
own interest, and yet is disinterested and self-de- 
nied; lives an earthly life,and yet a heavenly one; 
hates sin, and yet commits it; lives on earth, and 
lives in heaven; is at home, and yet not at home; 
sick, and yet cured ; at peace, and yet always at 
war; subdued, and yet a conqueror; content, and 
yet always grasping after more; dying daily, and 
yet increasing in strength ; twice born, and twice 
created; actually dead, and yet actually alive! 
What a combination of contraries,fand yet what 
consistency! What seeming discord, and yet 
what harmony ! To one who has not been taught 
the solation of the riddle, all this must appear like 
confasion, and yet all is plain. The world may 
‘gay the Christian is beside himself, and is mad, 
_ but he knows that he has just come to his senses, 
and never was more sober and rational. Why 
then do opposites thus seem to meet in him? It is 
because he has two sets of priaciples, one that is 
natural to hia, and the other acquired, the evil and 
the good, exerting upon him contrary influences. 
There is the law of the members, and the law of the 
mind, the flesh and the spirit; the one pleading for 
the devil and all his works, and the other pleading 
for God and holy obedience. The poor, ignorant Afri- 
ean strikingly expressed his feelings on his first be- 
ing led to the knowledge of the Saviour, when he 
said “* he had two hearts, the one big and the other 
little; the big heart always was telling him to sin, 
bat the little one told him he must not sia.” When 
Christ brings a soul to the knowledge of himself, 
this internal contest commences, and in the course 
of experience all the peculiarities of which we have 
spoken, make their appearance, and he is led to 
underatand them. 
Rexicion.—One great cause of 
the unpopularity of the religion of Christ, is its 
spirituality. Its peculiar province is the human 
heart; ite great aim—its purification. It does not 
chiefly exert its power in correcting the irrega- 
larities of the outward conduct, but in producing 
internal conformity to the image of Christ, from 
which the other is a necessary consequence. The 
‘language of its author is, “Son, give me thy 
heart,” and its tenor is, that where the heart is 
witbheld, no equivalent can be rendered by a mere 
attention to a ceremonial worship, however strict 
and formal in its kind. This peculiarity we say, 
renders the religion of Christ unpalatable to the 
mass of mankind. They would receive it with 
“more readiness, if it made fewer claims on the 
heart, and would willingly compound for a change 
‘in ite spiritual character, by a multiplication in 
ite outward rites. | 
When we examine heathenism in all its varied 
forms of idolatry, we see with what facility man 
ean be induced t6 submit to bodily privation and 
suffering, in the hope of propitiating the Deity. 
’ Fasts, penances, irksome and expensive ceremo- 
nies, pilgrimages, and self-inflicted tortures are 
observed and endured without complaint, as means 


of secaring salvation; aod when the gospel is} 


preached to them as a better way; when its sim- 
ple principles are unfolded, and salvation is pro- 
posed as the result of faith, and heaven is offered 
as the reward of the “* pure in heart;"’ their hos- 
tility is at once aroused, and the salvation which 
_ they imagine they can purchase by their own la- 
borious observances, which are mere “ bodily ex- 
 ercises,"” hae for them, greater charme than that 
which is presented as a free gift to the believing 
‘heart, 
It is upon the same principle, of a natural dis- 


venly influence. Ecclesiastical history furnishes 
irrefragable proof, that the decline of spirituality 
in the ancient Church was the precursor, if not 
the cause, of that multiplication of ceremonies, 
which were eventually embodied in the Popish 
apostasy. 

The evidences of like feeling are not wanting in 
the present day, and in charches which profess a 
pure faith. The modes of ite exhibition are va- 
rious. Thus many objects are at present held up 
prominently to the public attention, some of which 
are unquestionably good, and others at least of 
doubtful character; they profess to aim at the cor- 
rection of some abuse, or the promotion of public 
or private virtue; their claims are urged with an 
exclusive earnestness, and their advocates become 
80 absorbed in the single object of pursuit, as to 
regard all other objects as of little value; their 
partizans become heated, and wage war against all 
who oppose them, or coldly regard their measures ; 
and at length they persuade themselves that all 
Christianity is concentrated in the particular pro- 
jects which they respectively espouse. Now, al- 
though we are far from condemning the aims of 
many offthese enterprises, or objecting to a dis- 
creet zeal in effecting them; still there is lamen- 
table evidence on which we may believe, that in 
too many instances, the outward and noisy earnest- 
ness which they call forth, is relied on as a sub- 
stitute for the spiritual devotion of the heart to 
God. The mind is so much absorbed in the one 
object, as to be unfitted fur the quiet, close, and 
searching duties which relate to the cultivation of 
the heart; too much time is spent in the outward 
duties of their supposed callings, to allow much 
for closet exercises ; and their zeal is expended in 
making proselytes to their schemes, rather than re- 
serving a portion of it for importunity with God in 
prayer. 

There is, however, a much larger class than 
these who evince a distaste for spiritual religion. 
Every church in the land contributes to swell the 
number. They are formal professors, who have 
a name to live, while they are dead. Whatever 
may be the motives which may have impelled 
thém to unite with the visible Church, it is mani- 
fest that they have no fellowship with the Church 
invisible. They seem little to have apprehended 
the nature of the religion which they have pro- 
fessed. Perhaps they have ignorantly imagined, 
that the mere act of profession was all and every 
thing, or that when that act was performed, all the 
duties of the Christian disciple were of easy per- 
formance; but when they find that a spiritual con- 
test with the powers of darkness is to be waged ; 
that they are vigilantly to guard the thoughts of 
their minds, and the emotions of their hearts, and 
to bring them all, and at all times, into obedience 
to Christ; that they are to aim at the complete 
subjection of their carnal feelings, and at high at- 
tainments in holiness ; that they are to be much 
in meditation, and prayer, and communion with 
the spiritual world ; that their religion is not to 
be periodical, but continued; not a theory, but a 
practice ; not merely a Sabbath day, but an every 
day concern; that it is not to be manifested in 
outward acts of worship merely, but to be diffused 


stheaneh all thein Sige and hy 
they are offended. Religion appears to be a dif- 


ferent thing from what they had anticipated, and 
unwilling to give themselves up entirely to its 
spirit, they set about finding a substitute. This is 
found, in attention to certain outward forms. They 
read the Bible as a task; they pray formally once 
or twice a day; they attend church, and prayer 
meetings; they engage in some religious or be- 
nevolent society; and although, if they would for 
@ moment reflect, that their hearts are not deeply 
interested in these things, and that they have no 
relish for the things of the Spirit of God, yet they 
satisfy their consciences, that all is well with 
them, and that as they are so much better than 
‘many others, they cannot fail of final salvation. 
‘Alas! how many are thus deluded. Instead of 
making their calling and election sure ; instead of 
working out their salvation with fearand trembling, 
they are resting in a form! They have no ac- 
quaintance with the religion of the heart; know 
nothing of the love of Christ; experience none 
of the joys of communion with God, but trust to 
an outward form of godliness! They might be 
persuaded to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, if 
salvation were promised as a reward; but they 
cannot be persuaded to strive to enter in at the 
strait gate! ‘They have lamps, but no oil in them, 
and how very certain is it, that like their prede- 
cessors who were in this condition, they shall be 
thrust out, when the bridegroom shall come to 
the marriage. 


Hopce on THe Romans.—The excellence of this 
work is, we believé, fully appreciated in the Pres- 
byterian Charch. Comprising as it does, intelli- 
gent and comprehensive views of the Apostle’s ar- 
gument, critical analysis of his language, sound 
and consistent interpretation, and practical appli- 
cation of the doctrines developed, we regard it as 
unrivalled. The abridged edition, for the uee of 
Bible classes, is equally worthy of attention, and 
we advert to it at the present time, to note an ex- 
ample which is worthy of imitation. We are in- 
formed that a clerical brother in the country has a 
Bible class, consisting of 80 members, who use 
‘* Hodge on the Romans” as their text book, and 
that he has sold in his congregation, 70 copies. 
Every wise master-builder will adopt this, or some 
similar method, of building up his church in the 
most holy faith. 


SCRAPS. 


Corruptions of the body politic, like the can- 
cer or leprosy spreading over the natural body, 
are exceedingly dangerous and loathsome, and 
will end in death ; the few good men that re- 
main, preserve it. 

He that turneth away his ear from hearing the 
law, shall find that God will turn away bis ear from 
hearing his prayer. 


AN IMPROVEMENT. 


By the great grace of God, several Churches in 
this and adjoining States, are enjoying unusual 
tokens of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit. We trust that the Lord will have mercy 
upon Zion in many places, and that the hearts of 
brethren every where will be s irred up to take 
hold of God. So:+oon as any of our brethren deem 
it prudent, we shall be happy to hear the particu- 
lars respecting even a limited work grace 
among their people. “ There is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth.” Should there not be 


joy on earth at the same event.— Watchman of the 
South, 


It ie Bot a true and | 


| character. 
‘line of health, we should never find ourselves sink- 


PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


TEA AND COFFEF. 


This is the title of a little work just issued by 
George W. Light of Boston, and from the pen.of 
Wa. A. Alcott, already well known as the author 
of several popular works. The author attacks these 
common, and in the opinion of many, necessary 
beverages, as insidious enemies, whieh have, with 
deadly intent, established an intimacy in most fami- 
lies, but which should forthwith be expelled. In 
his view they are both poisons, slow or rapid in 
their effects, according to the dose ; ahd he endea- 
vours to establish his theory by facts and reason- 
ings. With what success, the author’s investiga- 
tion is pursued, the reader is left to judge; he has 
not produced entire conviction in our own mind. It 
is unquestionably true that coffee and tea are stim- 
vlants, bat so are bread and beef; and if the ex- 
cessive use of the former produce the most dele- 
terious effects on the human system, so will the 
latter under the same circumstances. If the abuse 
of a thing is to interdict its use, the index expur- 
gatorius will embrace many very innocent and 
useful articles of domestic economy. Strong tea 
and coffee are the abuse, and to employ them in 
large quantities with anervous temperament, would 
be injudicious; buat when they are represented as 
poisons in the smallest portions, we demur. We 
do not believe that the author has, by all the cases 
in practice which he has quoted, or by all the ex- 
periments on inferior animals, with the highly con- 
centrated extract of these herbs, clearly established 
his point. By attempting too much, we are afraid 
he has subjected to suspicion, the more judicious 
portions of his treatise. Lest we should be regard- 
ed as interested judges in the matter, we may be 
permitted to say that we are 80 insensible as rare- 
ly to feel the enthusiasm of the poet. 


“While the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each.” 


It will now be but fair that the author should be 
heard in a long extract from his work. 


* Who does not know that “a good cup of tea,” 
as it is called, taken either at the close of a fatigu- 
ing day’s work, or when we are drowsy, is suffi- 
cient to remove the fatigue or dispel the drowsi- 
ness? Whohas not read in the life of Anthony 
Benezet, a distinguished and philanthropic teacher, 
of Philadelphia, that he always removed the fa- 
tigue of a long day, in the school-room, by stron 
tea? And how many literary men have done, and 
are still doing the same? t we need not go 
abroad in search of examples of the a qual- 
ities and tendencies of this substance. e find 
people every where, females espegielly, in the 
daily use of this beverage, either fur-tbhe purpose 
of relieving fatigue or a disposition to sleep. And 

et no one, we believe, will pretend, for one mo- 
ment, that his strength is restored in these cases, 
by the nourishment afforded by the tea, for if there 
be any, it can only be in very small quantity. 
takes some time for a substance to go through the 
whole process of digestion in the stomach and be 
converted into blood, to give us strength in that 
way. It must first be softened and dissolved by 
the gastric juice; then it must be manufactured 
inty chyme; then into chyle; and lastly into 
blood ;—so that there is reason for believing that 
we do not receive any material strength from the 
blood which is made from nutritious matter receiv- 
ed into the stomach, till several hours have elapsed 
after taking it. Whereas, the relief from tea is 
sudden: nay, almost instantaneous. It comes to 
us, in al) probability, through the medium of the 
nervous system. ‘The nerves of the stomach are 
excited—in other words, irritated—by the sub- 
stance received; the irritation is conveyed to the 
brain, and this last is roused to impart a new and 
increased, though short lived energy to the whole 
system, | 

Noss mhathar thic inaranand energy of the sys- 
tem—this fictitious 
out strength—is im by tea, or coffee, or opi- 
um, or tobacco, or alcohol, or by several of them 
together, makes, in our view, but very little dif- 
ference. None of these substances form a particle 
of blood, or give a particle of natural, healthy 
strength. They only give strength, or relieve fa- 
tigue, by nervous irritation. The female who re- 
stores her strength by tea, and the labouring man 
by a glass of spirits, and the Turk. by his pill of 
opium, are in precisely the same condition; so far, 
we mean, as the matter of stimulation, merely, is 
concerned. 

** We do not mean to say that one of these sub- 
stances is just as strong as the other; or that one 
of them is just as bad as the other; or that one of 
them produces all the bad consequences of the 
others. We only mean to say, that in so far as 
they seem to give renewed strength, they do it 
precisely in the same way ; and if one is hurtful, 
the others are. 

“ Now that the stimulus of opium, and spirits, 
and tobacco are hurtful, we suppose to be so gen- 
erally admitted that we need not stop here to 
affirm or to prove it. Their use is followed by a 
depression, unless the dose is repented, equal at 
least to the previous excitement—probably some- 
what exceeding it. But to be more particular. 

“ We have said that the first effects of tea are 
exciting. This is obvious from the quickened pow- 
ers of conversation which are manifested so soon 
after its reception. The “ genius of tatiling” has 
sometimes been said to have his bower in the sedi- 
ment of the tea cup. Certain it is, that not a few 
tea drinkers, at times, so far lose the powers of 
self- ion and self-command, as to do and say 
many things, which in their cooler hours are deep- 
ly regretted, 

“ The effects of this beverage are also seen in the 
excited, and even flushed countenance ; and in the 
preternaturally animated eye. Indeed, the vital 
energies of the system are roused to such increas- 
ed activity, as to change even the gait, and pro- 
mote, for a time, general activity, and perhaps gen- 
eral industry. Just as it is, often, with those who 
are excited with opium or alcohol, in a moderate 
dose. Indeed, this isthe true idea of what is call- 
ed, in medical language, a stimulus. ‘There is in- 
deed a sense in which every thing which influ- 
ences the movements of the living system, may be 
called a stimulus; light and air not excepted: 
But in medical language, a stimulus, or stimulant, 
is that which has power to raise the living system 
above the standard of health. Such are opium, 
camphor, ammonia, alcohol, and fermented liquors, 
wine, coffee, tea, &c. 

“ We have said that tea is not only exciting in its 
first effects, but that its use is speedily followed by 
vital or nervous depression. A large number of 
medicinal substances which are called by the gen- 
eral name of stimulants, have these depressing or 
sedative effects, as soon as the first effects—the 
feelings 6f excitement—are over. Perhaps this is 
the case with all which, without making any blood, 
are able to raise the energies of the system above 
their natura) healthy standard, only that when 
they are not very strong, or are given in a very 
small dose, the depressing effects are not so quick- 
ly experienced, or so readily perceived. 

“It is in the sedative or depressing effects of tea 
that we find another strong proof of its medicinal 
If it did not first raise us above the 


ing so far below it afterwards. : 

“ Thefollowing are some of the usual indications 
that the system is suffering from the sedative, de- 
pressing, or secondary effects of excess in the use 
of tea, and which lead us to regard it in the light 
of an extra stimulus. 

“The individual who uses it to excess, suffers 
from headache; wakefulness; palpitation of the 
heart; trembling, loss of muscular strength; loss 
of appetite ; indigestion, nervous prostration ; great 
susceptibility to fatigue; chronic affections of the 
vital organs, sccompanied, often, by emaciation, 
sallowness of the skin, and a peculiar appearance 
of the surface of the body, that reminds one of the 
application of an astgingent substance.* If the 
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some: instances, require many years to remove 
the freshness entirely, and produce the morbid ap- 
pearance of which we have spoken ; but tle effect, 
though slow, is certain. 

“ We do not, indeed, deny, that in the case of a 

iven individual, many other influences may have 
n combined with the tea to produce the dis- 
tressing effects to which we have alluded. Yet it 
is still true, that many a case of distressing ner- 
vous disease owes iis existence entirely to the use 
of tea, (joined, perhaps, to that of coffee)—such, 
for example, as the nervous headache, or as it is 
commonly, but improperly called, the sick head- 
ache. On this point, we have the most abundant 
testimony. 

* A dentist of New York,t in a letter to the au- 
thor of this essay, thus remarks: 

“ Not a case of this disease (sick headache) has 
ever occurred within my knowledge, except with 
the drinkers of narcotic drinks, (meaning tea and 
coffee,) and not a case has failed of being cured 
on the entire renunciation of those drinks. In 
saying this, however, it is by no means claimed 
that there are no cases of sick headache to be 
found, except those which owe their origin to tea 
and coffee. I only affirm that I have never known 
of any such cases. Whatever may be said of the 
violations of physical law in other respects, tea 
and coffee may claim sick headache as their high- 
ly favoured representative.” 

“ Who are they that complain most of nervous- 
ness, of irregular appetite and sleep, of unequal 
warmth and strength, of their own ill health in 
general ; and who suffer most from the dread of 
poverty, sickness, death, and future wo! Who 
find most fault with the world around them, and 
with the dispensations and arrangements of Di- 
vine Providence? Who complain most, other 
~_- being equal, of the emptiness and sickliness 
of all things below the sun? We do not ask who 
entertains the strongest belief of this kind, but 
who complains most, and frets most? Assuredly, 
it is the person who uses the most excitants of the 
nervous system; and in this class tea and coffee 
drinkers often have the pre-eminence. Not in- 
deed when under the first influence of their beve- 
rage, but while they are suffering from its sedative 
elivcts. 

“ But we shall bé’ required to prove that tea has 
the sedative or depressing effects which its ene- 


told, to assert it. We want proof. 

“ Our first proof is drawn from analogy. Let us 
consider, for a moment, the effects of opium—a 
drug which has gained a high degree af celebrity, 
not only among physicians, but among the commu- 
nity generally. Its power to alleviate pain is well 
known. If the nerve of a tooth is so excited or 
irritated as to cause pain, opium, either solid or in 


& |the form of laudanum, is applied to allay the irri- 


tation and soothe the worried powers of the ner- 
vous system. So in case of pain from almost any 
other cause. Opium, in a larger or smaller dose, 
according to the exigency, relieves it. If the pain 
is very great, a dose is required in proportion ; but 
if slight, it need not be large. The larger the 
dose, however, the less obvious are its exciting ef- 
fects, and the sooner do we perceive its secondary, 
depressing tendency. If the dose, on the con- 
trary, is very small, the excitement or animation 
uced lasts longer, and the depression is either 
less obvious or less immediate. So is it, in fact, 
with alcohol, and with digitalis or fox glove; and 
in fact with almost all exciting substances—excit- 
ing we mean to the nervous system, almost ex¢lu- 
sively—and hence is it that by common consent 
they are excluded from the list of articles adapted 
to common use, at our tables, either alone or when 
“so with our food or our appropriate drink. 

“ Every temporary reprieve from nervous head- 
ache, or from any other painful affection, which 
tea affords, confirms the idea of an analogy in 
nature and properties between this substance and 
opium, and other sedative medicines, and shows 
its unfitness for use as a common’ beverage.* 

“ But we are not left to analogy in this matter. 
The dentist to whom we have already referred, 
having often nuticed the great nervousness of tea 
drinkers—so great, indeed, that he was often led 
in consequence of it to suspend for a time his ope- 


“One pound of young hyson tea having been 
steeped in soft water, and the “ grounds” strained 
out, the decoction was evaporated to haif 8 pint. 
This extract was applied to the nerves of those 
teeth which required an operatiun, in order to les- 
sen their sensibility, and thus prevent much of the 
pain. The experiment was completely success- 
ful; and finding it answer his purpose, he has ever 
since continued the use of it. 

“In this way it is said that this substance may be 
used as an efficient substitute for opium, oil of 
cloves, creosote, and arsenic, all of which have 
been more or less employed by the mass of the 
people, and by dentists themselves, for the purpose 
of lessening or destroying the sensibility of the 
dental nerves, 

* There are, however other and numerous experi- 
ments on record, showing the sedative effects of 
tea on the human system. We shall pass by for 
the present, the remarkable ones of Drs. Smith, 
Lettsom, and Beddves, and refer the reader to the 
nore recent observations ofa distinguished British 
surgeon, Mr. John Cole. 

“This gentleman, who is a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, read before the 
London Medical Society, not long since, a series 
of observations on the deleterious effects of tea 
and coffee, when used in excessive quantities, 
which after undergoing a public discussion, was 
published in the London Lancet, a medical journal 
of high reputation, and subsequently introduced to 
the columns of the Transylvania Medical Journal, 
published at Lexington, Kentucky. We consider 
the facts and observations—experiments, we have 
called them—of Mr. Cole, as of very high impor- 
tance in their bearing on the subject before us, and 
of unquestionable authority. 

“Mr. C. first endeavours to show, that the evil 
effects of tea are more obvious, on those constitu- 
tions whose tone has been lowered from the heal- 
thy standard, by fatigue, sickness, loss of blood, 
&c. In other words, he shows that the persons 
who suppose themselves most benefitted by tea, 
are the very persons, above all others, who are 
most readily and most certainly injured by its use. 


tea, the excretories of the skin, actually produces an 
effect not unlike that produced on hides in a tanner’s 
vat. The eaters of tea grounds are especially noted 
for this leathery complexion—if I may so term it—as 
a considerable part of the tanning property remains 
in the tea leaves after it has been infused in the usual 
manner. Besides, dissections of the human body 
show, that notwithstanding its great vital power, the 
stomach is largely affected by the tannin contained in 
the tea. 


“+ We allude to Dr. John Burdell, the author of “ Ob- 
servations on the Structure, Physiology, and Anatomy 
of the Teeth ;” to whom we are indebted for many 
important facts on the subject of which we are now 
treating, and for several interestin experiments. 


“ t This statement may require a little qualification. 
Mustard, pepper, spice, ginger, cinnamon, and many 
morc things which come under the general naine of 
condiments, and are used, not to give us nourishm: nt 
in themselves, but only to give us a relish for those 
other things, which are supposed to contain real nou- 
rishment, are of this description, and are, therefore, 
really and properly medicines. And we have known 
alcohol mixed with coffee, as arsenic has been with 
cheese, and asafectida with beef-steak. For proof that 
arsenic has been mixed with cheese, sce Library of 
Health, vol. ii. page 69. As for asafeetida, it is cus- 
tomary for a Ao ale of Materia Medica, in one of 
our colleges, to relate to his students an anecdote of a 
cook in Philsdelphia, whose reputation for preparing 
beef-steak becoming very great, and the public curios- 
ity becoming much excited on the subject, it was as- 
certained that her skill and success lay in rubbing 
over the platter on which she laid the steak, hot from 
the fire, with a piece of asafeetida. Is there any secu- 
rity, then, that opium, tobacco, and other strong medi- 
cines, will not come to our table? 


« ® Some, it is true, may not see at once why an arti- 
cle ~ not be proper as food and medicine both. We 
can only say, in a work like this, that they cannot and 
must not both go together ; that food and medicine are 
utterly incompatible with each other in their effects ; 
and that in this view—were the view generally re- 
ceived—many of those encomiums might be spared 


“*It might be worth while to inquire whether the 


‘ transmission of the particles of au astringent, like 


which have been so profusely lavished on onions, to- 
matoes, and many other eatables 


-fortable feeling arises in the stomach ; a craving, 
sinking emptiness, which soon acquires a degree of 


mies ascribe to it. It is not enough, we shall be| P 


atrength—thie strengia witn-- length on the following exe} 
par 


countenance is naturally fresh, it may, indeed, in ‘He next proceeds to describe the symptoms of Cedarville, on the 20th inst. The Moderator not 


what may, with propriety, be called the tea disease being present at the commencement of the session, 


—a disease which, in regard to many of itssymptums M 


is becoming quite coumon, netetly in the eastern, | 
but also in the western hemisphere. says: 

** ‘Tea seems also to have the power of reducing | 
the constitution, when taken for a long time in ex- | 


r. Peck was called to fill his piace, and opened 
the meeting with prayer. ‘The nuowber of minis- 
ters in attendance was large, and the exercises 
unusually pleasant, and we trust profitable, both 
to Presbytery and the numerous congregation as- 


cessive quantity, to that state in which it becoines geinbled to witness the examination and ordination 


accessible to its deleterious influence. Ina longer ' of Mr. Curran. 


or a shorter time after taking the beverage—from 
a few minutes to two or three hours—an uncom- | 


intensity that is almost insupportable. The hun- 
ger-like gnawing and craving are described as to ' 
the last degree painful to bear. The stomach be- 
ing full has no effect in preventing its accession ; 
neither does eating relieve it. ‘This is often all 
that is felt fora long time; but by degrees a flut- 
tering, of as a bird, in the left side, is superadded ; 
and a feeling of fulness pervades the chest, with 
breatiless and frequent sighing. The fulness is 
more especially felt about the clavicles—the 
“ shoulder blades” —and root of the neck. 

“When black tea or coffee has been taken, con- 
siderable excitement often ushers in this succession 
of phenomena; the face becomes flushed, the eyes 
sparkle with an unusual brilliance; al] the earlier 
effects of intoxication from alcohol are observable 
—the pulse being full and throbbing, and consider- 
ably quickened. If green tea has been taken, 
the previous excitement is less, or perhaps not at 
all perceptible; the skin soon becomes pale, the 
eyes become sunken, the pulse feeble, quick, and 
fluttering, or elow and weak. 

“ Whichever may have been taken, in the pro- 
gress of the affection, the hands and feet often be- 
come cold as marble, and bedewed with a clammy 
sweat. Efforts to warm them are made in vain, 
even in the hottest weather; a feeling of coldness 
— numbness also invades the back part of the 


“ This is the milder form of the disease (if I may 
so term it,) the one which is most commonly seen ; 
but occasionally a variety of aggravated symptoms 
arise. ‘To the coldness and benumbed feeling of 
the back of the head, there is added formication 
of the scalp”—a sensation as if ants were creep- 
ing in it—* violent pain in the head, dimness of 
the sight, unsteadiness in walking, and vertigo; 
and these are accompanied by a fluttering feeble 
ulse. To the feeling of fulness of the chest and 
about the clavicles, are added threatening of suffv- 
cation, insensibility, and convulsions. ‘I’he suffer- 
ings felt in the stomach are aggravated to violent 
spasms. The fluttering at the heart becomes pain, 
violent palpitation, or enfeebled action, bringing 
on syncope. I may add, here, that the mind does 
not escape, but partakes of the disorders of the 
body, as is seen by the temper becoming peevish 
and irritable, so as to render the sufferer a torment 
to all those about him.” 

* This is the general account of the symptoms of 
the “tea disease.” Who does not see, in an arti- 
cle that can induce all these mischiefs on the liv- 
ing human system, a medicinal disciple of great 
power—one that cannot be safely trifled with. Mr. 
Cole sums up the whole as follows: 

“The stomach is the first to experience the 
deleterious influence, as is evidenced by the crav- 
ing, sinking, empty feeling, with which it is af- 
fected; next the heart is felt to flutter and palpi- 
tate; then there seems to come on a difficulty 
about the large blood vessels, and a fulness is felt 
about the clavicles; and lastly, the influence ex- 
tends to the brain, producing insensibility and con- 
vulsions; but the heart is the organ whose func- 
a most constantly and most seriously dis- 
turbed: 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


Mr. Editor—By order of the Presbytery of West 
Jersey, | send you a copy of the minutes of the 
meeting held for its organization. 

Samvew Beacn Jones, Stated Clerk. 


In accordance with the order of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, a meeting was held in the Presbyte- 


rian church of Bridgeton, on the first Tucsday of 
Neovombor the 6th imot, at cteoven o'clock, A. M. | 


By the request of Mr. gerne, Mr. Janvier, 
the next oldest minister pr » preached a ser- 
mon from Psalm cxxxvii. 5,6, and presided during 
the organization of )’resbytery. 

After public worship, the individuals present en- 
titled to seats in the Presbytery were called to 
order, the act of the Synod which authorized the 
meeting was read, and the body was constituted 
by prayer, and the enrullment of the names which 
were as follows: 

Ministers.—Ethan Osborne, pastor of Fairfield 
church; George W. Janvier, Pittsgrove; Samu- 
el Lawrence, Greenwich; Alcxander Heberton, 
Salem; Benjamin Tyler, Deerfield; and Samuel 
B. Jones, Bridgeton. 

Elders.—Enoch H. Moore, Bridgeton church ; 
Ephraim Westcott, Fairfield; Leonard Ewing, 
Pittsgrove ; Seely Shute, Greenwich; Elijah D. 
; Jeremiah Stratton, Millville; 
and David Whitaker, Cedarville. 

These names being recorded and publicly read, 
Mr. Janvier, in the name of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, declared the Presbytery of West Jersey 
duly constituted, and ready for the transaction of 
business. Agreed to have a recess until three 
u’clock. 

After recess, Presbytery met and preceeded to 
business, 

The Rev. Mr. Janvier was chosen Moderator, 
and Mr. Lawrence, clerk, for the ensuing six 
months. Mr. Connelly Plotts, a Ruling Elder from 
the church constituted at Mount Holly, on the 3d 
inst. appeared in Presbytery and took his seat. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones was chosen Stated Clerk of 
Presbytery. The Rev. Daniel Stratton, of the 
Presbytery of Roanoke being present, was invited 
and took his seat asa corresponding member. Rev. 
Simeon Peck presented a certificate of dismissal 
and recommendation from the Presbytery of Erie, 
to the Presbytery of Philadelphia. As Mr. Peck 
resides in that portion of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia which is this day constituted into the Pres- 
bytery of West Jersey, it was resolved that it is 
in eccordance with the design of the Synod to re- 
ceive him upon this certificate as a member of this 
body. Mr. Peck was then examined upon his theo- 
logical views, and the examination being satisfac- 
tory, he took his seat as a member of the Pres- 
bytery. 

It, was resolved that Messrs. Richard Curran, and 
Robert Osborne, licentiates, and Messrs. Levi Jan- 
vier, and Ephraim Ogden, candidates of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelp ia, be considered from this 
time under the care of this Presbytery, as natu- 
rally belonging to it. 

Ordered that the Stated Clerk transmit a certifi- 
ed copy of this minute to the above mentioned in- 
dividuals, and to the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
for their information. 

It appearing to the Presbytery, that the useful- 
ness of Mr, Curran, as stated supply to the Cedar- 
ville church, would be promoted by his being set 
apart to the work of the ministry, it was resolved 
if the way be clear, to proceed to his ordination as 
an evangelist, on the third Wednesday, the 20th of 
this month, at Cedarville, at eleven o'clock, A. M., 
and in this service the Moderator was appointed 
to preside, and offer the ordaining prayer, Mr. He- 
berton to preach the sermon, and Mr. Lawrence to 
deliver the charge. Mr. ‘Tyler was appointed a 
committee on supplics to vacant churches, and Mr. 
ero H. More was chosen treasurer of the Pres- 

tery. 

Mr. C. Plotts made a statemeat of the prospects 
and wants of the church at Mount Holly, and 
Messrs. Janvier and Jones were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Board of Missions, 
and recommend that church to their patronage. 

The committee on ee made a report which 
was accepted and adopted, and ordered to be put on 
fil 


e. 

It was agreed that the first stated meeting of the 
Presbytery be held at Burlington, on the third 
Tuesday of April next, at eleven o’clock, A. M., 
and be opened with a sermon by the Moderator. 

The Presbytery then adjourned to meet at 
— on the 20th inst., at eleven o'clock, 
A. M. 

Concluded with prayer. 


Atter an examination of about 
three hours on the various branches specified in our 
Book, Presbytery agreed unanimously to sustain 
the examination; attvr which Presbytery proceed- 
ed to the ordination of Mr. Curran, to the work of 
an evangelist; Mr. Heberton preaching the ser- 
mon from Philippians i. 18. “ Christ is preached ; 
and therein do I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
Mr. Lawrence delivering the charge, and the Mo- 
derator, Mr. Janvier, presiding. A series of re- 
ligious services commenced in the evening, and 
was continued for several days, with the most 
cheering indications of the divine presence and 
blessing. 

A work began, which we believe may truly be 
called a revival, in which a large number of 
sexes, and of various agrs, seemed to have shared. 
No novel and exciting expedients have been em- 
ployed by the stated supply, and those brethren 
who have assisted him; they have rather followed 
the leading of God’s Spirit and Providence, than 
attempted to go before them in the employment of 
“moral machinery.” The church of Cedarville, 
organized about fifleen months since, with about 
thirty-five members, now numbers near sixty ; and 
we trust that before its second year shall have 
elapsed, a still more encouragigg report may be of- 
fered. The congregation are engaged in the erec- 
tion of a neat and 8g alee brick edifice, for the 
payment of which they have contributed in a man- 
ner which -—_ truly A termed generous. But 
after all that they have done, it wil] still be neces- 
sary to seek some aid beyond their own limits, and 
those of the neighbouring churches, none of which 
may be denominated rich. We trust that their 
plea, whenever it is made, will meet an encoura 
ing response from the friends of Christ abroa 
We can safely say that we have never known a 
congregation contribute more liberally according 
to its means, then that of Cedarville, which is 
certainly one recommendation to the charity of 
those who decline pecuniary aid to the building of 
churches, on the ground that * people should build 
their own churches.” ~ 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRUE AND FALSE GLORY. 


Having heard the excellent discourse, of which 
the following is a part, and thinking it would aid 
the cause of truth and piety, if the sentiments 
therein expressed—instead of being confined to 
the congregation at Princeton, were more widely 
Jiffused, an extract from the discourse was request- 
ed from the venerable preacher, and very kindly 
furnished. It will no doubt be received thankfully 
by many of the readers of the Presbyterian, and 
will produce fruit to the glory of God, and to the 
good of multitudes now hungering for the bread of 
life. 


Priaceton, 20th December, 1839. 


The following extract is from a sermon on 1 
Cor. i. 26, preached in Princeton church, June 26th, 
1839, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller. 

‘The doctrine of the text is, that very few of the 
great ones of this world are Christiana, or, at any 
rute, manifest very decided and elevated Chris- 
tian character. ‘To account for this fact, and to 
attempt to make a practical use of it, is the design 
of the discourse. 

: There were three heads of discourse, as fol- 
ows: 

I. The spirit and temper naturally and ordinari- 
ly inepired by high station, (either as to wealth or 
honour) is extremely unfriendly to the humble aud 
child-like spirit of the Christian. 

II. The habitual employments of men in high 
stations, are very unfriendly both to the commence- 
ment and the growth of religion in the heart. 


III. The treatment which the great and mighty 
of this world commonly receive from those around 
them, has also a tendency to prevent them from 
a pious, and especially deeply and eminent- 
y 80. 

Inferences—among several were the following : 

1. We may see how it is that the prosperity of 
many persons is their destruction. e are ex- 
pressly told by the wise man, that “ the prosperity 
of fools shall destroy them.” Prosperity appears, 
at first view, highly desirable. ‘The attainment of 
great things for ourselves, in the present life, is 
gratifying to every natural feeling of the human 
heart. But isitsafe? Is it commonly found, in 
fact, productive of real benefit? Nay, ia it really 
desirable in the view of those who contemplate 
every thing in the light of eternity? No, my 
friends. If adversity has slain its thousands, pros- 
perity has slain its teus of thousands. And can 
we wonder at this? Surely that which has a di- 
rect tendency to inflate with pride; to harden the 
heart; to lead the mind away from God; to bind 
it to earthly idols; to make the humble and self- 
denying principles of the Gospel unwelcome ;—is 
not desirable in the estimation of a wise man. 
“Seekest thou, then, great things for thyself? 
Seek them not!” ‘To attain them is to gain a 
station of eminent peril, from which there is every 

o to fear that the plunge will be into deplora- 
bl# backsliding, if not into the abyss of total and 
final perdition, Seest thou a man, then, intent on 
becoming rich, or eager in seeking political office 
and honour? If he _ his object, he will pro- 
bably lose his soul. If he is not already a Chris- 
tian, every step that he takes in climbing the lad- 
der either of wealth or fame, will in all probabili- 
ty, place a new barrier in the way of his conver- 
sion, and diminish the hope of his salvation. And 
O, “ what will it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ; or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?” 

2. How infatuated are those parents who are 
labouring and toiling, and perhaps denying them- 
selves what is comfortable; and it may be with- 
holding what they ought to give to the t ob- 
jects of Christian benevolence—for the sake of lay- 
ing up large estates for their children! | know, my 


apology fur this conduct; yet there is a moral in- 
sanity in it, as wonderful as it is deplorable! Such 


succeed, will probably be the destruction of their 
children, and perhaps for the present life, as well 
as for that which is tocome. My dear friends, if 
I were to speak to such parents, 1 would say— 
Are you desirous that your children should grow 


sure and dissipation, and under no necessity of ex- 


you are their worst enemies. ‘ 

It were infinitely better that your property should ; 
all be sunk to the bottom of the ocean, and your 
children left pennyless, than that you should leage 
them to that which will supersede their own efforts, . 


cate and toruin them! O how many parents have 
sold heaven from themselves, to purchase fortunes 
for their children; whén those very fortunes, iff 
stead of being a benefit to their children, have been 
the means of rendering them less respectable, and 
less happy in this world, and perhaps accursed for 
ever! Were I to advise parents, even on the prin-+ 
ciples of worldly wisdom, I would say—It is far 
better than otherwise, that your children should 
begin life with plainness and simplicity; and that, | 
if ever they are to be distinguished by either wealth 
or honours, they should be the product of their own 
efforts. Such wealth and honours commonly wear 
better, last longer, and are connected with more 
happiness, than when obtained without any indus- 
try of their own. 


of God, to whom their Father in heaven has been 
pleased to assign moderate or even etraitened 
circumstances, to be thankful for their allotment. 
Perhaps some of you, my Christian friends, are 


life, and to think that if your circumstances had been > 
less straitened, you would have been not only more 


brethren, your heavenly Father is an infinitely bet- 
ter judge of what is better fur you, than your are 


Presbytery met agreeably to adjournment, at ‘ 


ed it with a Father’s eye, and a Father’s heart. 


friends, that parental affection finds a plausible | 


parents are rea'ly labouring for that, which, if they - 


up proud, effeminate, luxurious, devoted to plea- | 


ercising their own faculties? If you do desire this, ~ 


and tend, in a thousand ways, to ensnare, to intoxi- - 


3. How much reason have those of the people , 


sometimes ready to repine at your allotment in | 


happy, but alao far more useful. But, my beloved” 


j 


yourselves. He ordered your jot. He has order-; © ° >” 
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saw that more than you bave: received would | 


not be either for your good, or: for his own glory, 
and therefore he gave you no 1 
Jese, but believing. willing to commit your- 
selves With all your interests into his ha 
“content with such things as ye heve. ‘For He hath 
_gaid, “I will never, never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” -O how .delusive is the ambition to be rich 
‘and honoured in this world! Ifyou were gratified 
in this thing, the probability ie, that you would be 
neither so happy, nor eo useful as you now are. 
Great wealth and high station present a broader 
temptations, from which you aren 
pe neon free. “ They that will be rich,” we 
are tajd, “fall into temptation, and a sare, and 
‘into many foolish and hurtful: luets, which drown 
men in destruction and ition. 
‘money is the root of all evil, which while some 
coveted after, they have-erred from the faith, and 
piesaes ced themselves through with many sorrows. 
here 
the 


, envy not the foolish, neither repine at 

ity of the wicked. Their eyes stand 

out.with fatness; they have more than heart can 

_ wish. But O their end, their dreadful end!” Let 

-your great.object, then, be to lay up durable “riches 

and righteousness, 

| Christ, which the world can cowry gyre take 

@way. t your ever ive me 

neither nor but feed me with food 

convenient for me; lest I be full and deny thee, 

and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and 

‘steal, and take the name of my God in vain.”— 
Amen! 


4 
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For the Presbyterian. 


APPEAL FROM A WORN LABOURER IN 
INDIA. 
“ District or TanzonE, July 27, 1838. 


“ My Dear Brother Hallock, Sec. Tract Society. 


-. “]T am now on my way home, after an absence of 


nearly five weeks from Madras. I have been as far 
as the city of Tanjore for the purpose of distribu- 
ting Tracts and portions of the Scriptures. Of the 
_ dormer, | have given away nearly or quite seven 
* thousand. Most of them consisted of either three 

or four parts of * The Blind Way,’ bound up with 

two or three other important Tracts. When thus 


‘ the popularity of ‘The Blind Way,’ you have al- 

: ready been informed. By binding up the refute- 

tion of heathenism, with Tracts containing a full 
exhibition of the Christian fuith, we may secure for 
the Jattera perusal which might not under other cir- 
cumstances obtain. Had this plan been generall 
adopted, thousands of Tracts, which have perish 
might have been preserved. 

“ One of these volumes, it appears, was made the 
means of producing a powerful impression upon 
the mind of a heathen within the walls of the fort 
of Tanjore, in which city I had a very interesting 
time. He received it during my late visit there, 
and while reading the Tract ‘ Good Knowledge,’ he 
was so deeply aff..cted by it (as the Rev. Mr. Bro- 

therton, one there informed 
Ss me) that he had, even before I left, applied for ad- 
mission to the church. 

“ Brother Winslow has doubtless informed you, 
that he has published 15,000 copies of this volume, 
The publishing of the books is his department ; the 
distribution of them is mine. ‘ He tarries by the 
stuff while I go out to battle.’ 

“But * what are these among so many?’ I 
should be glad, as soon as circumstances would 
admit, to go over the ground I have already been 

+ over, with at least fifteen thousand of this little 

* volume. Conjeveram, Pondicherry, Cuddalore, 
’ Chillumbram, and many other large cities which I 
> have visited, should be again visited without delay. 
- I repeat it, for these places alone, independently of 

other places I hope soon to visit, I shall need fi/- 

* teen demand copies. Indeed, the very least num- 

© ‘ber I should have for the coming twelve months, 
“> beyond the limits of Madras, is twenty-five thou- 
sand, (amounting at 12 cents each, to $3U00.) 
“In the places previously visited, and for which 
I have said 15,000 copies are needed, I shall not at 
present think of distributing any large number of 
the Gospels, as they have already been partially 
~ supplied. We do not of course want to give the 
should be no end to the distribution. One should 
be followed up by another, to keep alive the im- 
© pression previously made. The fact is, we shal] 
'- at present-need as large an amount of funds froin 
the Tract as from the Bible Society. 
_ “ Indeed, my dear brother, if you calculate toas- 
sist us to any amount commensurate with our 
\» wants, you must (I will only say at this time) 
- double your donations. What you will be able to 
~ do is of course upknown to me. You will doubt- 
less, in all your deliberations, take into account 
the charge of your Saviour, to evangelize all na- 
tions, to the utmost of your power. You will take 
into consideration the season when you are to meet 
these heathen, in whose behalf I cry to you for help, 
at the judgment of the final day. 1 could very 
much wish that you may be enabled to wash your 
hands in innocency at that awful period, and say, 
‘] am clear of the blood of all who are at the left 
hand of Christ.’ 

«I have told you (and told you often) that your 
pious young men have to a great extent shut up 
‘their bowels of compassion for the heathen, so far 

1! as personal sacrifices are concerned. It would 

’ _-seem, if we are to judge from their conduct, that 
they are willing to let the heathen perish. And 
has nol this very circumstance increased your re- 
sponsibilities a hundred fold? My dear brother, 
array before you the scenes which you are to wit- 
ness when the last trump shall have sounded, and 
act as you will then wish you had acted. O, I re- 
‘joice that I am writing to a brother beloved, who 
will thus act. 

“ While I thus plead with you for help, I do not 
forget that a compliance on your part will, to me, 
be attended with many things which we are apt to 
look upon as trials, and which indeed are trying 

; to flesh aud bluod. I have a broken-down consti- 
} tution, which is little able to bear up under what 
P! { sometimes have to endure. Tspecially in sea- 
sone of sickness, and persecution, and stoning, and 
want of faith and devotedness, my head well nigh 
- sinks under water. I feel it hard, too, to leave a 
feeble wife (and I have even left her when sick) 
with the care of seven children, for weeks togeth- 
er. But if, by the race or Gop, I am willing to 
- break through all obstacles and go forth, ought 
you not to be willing to furnish me with all the 
means I ask, to enable me thus to go forth? O, I 
know you are. Very affectionately 
J. ScuppEr.” 
Under such responsibilities to the heathen world, 
~ but little more than $5000 have yet been contri- 
buted the current year, out of at least $40,000 
which are needed for.Tract operations abroad. 
Donations may be sent to Mr. O. R. Kingsbury, 
Assistant Treasurer, New York. 
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For the Presbyterian. | 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
* - of the Presbyterian Evangelical Society of Phila- 
Sa delphia, it was Resolved that the Rev. C. C. Cuy- 
Ps * ler, D. D. be requested to present to the Presbyte- 
rian congregations of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, the doings and wants of this society, at a 
meeting to be held the last Sabbath of December, 
1839, and that a collection shall then be taken, to 
enable the Board to meet their appropriations, viz. 
$250 towards the support of the ministry in the 
2d Presbyterian church of Southwark, and $250 
me in the 13th Presbyterian church, 


towards the 
Philadelphia. 
Agreeably to said resolution, the Rev. Dr. om 
ler will, with divine permission, present said su 
: ject to-morrow, Sabbath evening, in the 2d Presby- 
ry" terian church, in Seventh below Arch, Philadelphia, 
when a collection will be taken for the benefit of 
the Society. 
-» The Pastors, Elders, and members of the seve- 
ral churches of said Presbytery are respectfully 
=  —__ and earnestly invited to attend. | 
Byorderofthe Board. Darracu, Sec. 


| CONTENTED POVERTY. 
» . Do not sigh for this world’s goods, nor lament 


thy poverty.—Ont of the meanest hovel thou 
“get a sight of 


heaven. 


more, Be not faith- 


Be 


rdition. For the love of 


even the unsearchable riches of 


bound, they form quite a neat little volume. Of 


| 


JOUN KNOX’S DISPUTATION 

| PAPISTS. 
Knox, publi-hed by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) 


One day at a public disputation, in the parish 
church, ia the presence of a great number of pco- 
ple, Annan being beat from all his defences, had 
recoureé, as his last resort, to the infallibility of the 
church, which having condemned the tenets of the 
Lutherans as heretical, all farther disputation, he al- 
leged, was unnecessary. Knox replied, that it 
was first requisite to ascertain the true church, by 
the marks given in Scripture, lest they should re- 
ceive ag their spiritual mother a harlot, instead of 
the immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ; “ For,” 
said he, “* as fur your Roman church, as it is now 
corrupted, wherein stands the hope of your victory, 
I no more doubt that it is the synegogue of Satan, 
and the head thereof called the pope, to be the man 
of sin, of whom the apostle speaks, than I doubt 
that Jesus Christ suffered by the rement of 
the visible church at Jerusalem. Yea, | offer my- 
self, by word or writing, to prove the Roman 
Church this day, farther degenerate, than even the 
church of the Jews, from the ordinances given b 
Moses, when they foneented to the innocent deat 
of Jesus Christ.” This wasa bold charge, but the 
minds of the people came prepared to listen to the 

. They exclaimed, that if this were true, they 

ad been miserably deceived; and insisted, as they 
could not all read his writings, that he should as- 
cend the pulpit and give them an Opportunity of 
hearing the proof of what he had so confidently af- 
firmed. The challenge was not retracted, and the 
request was reasonable ; therefore, the following 
Sunday was fixed on for making good his promise. 

On the day appointed, Knox appeared in the 
pulpit of the parish church, and gave out for his 
text, Dan. vii. 24,25. After explaining the vision 
and showing that the four kingdoms of Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, were emblematically 
represented by the four animala, seen in vision by 
David; he proceeded to show, that out of the ruins 
of the last of these empires arose the power de- 
scribed in the text, which could be no other than 
the degenerate church of Rome. He compared 
the parallel passages in the New Testament, and 
showed that the king mentioned in the text was 
the person called the man of sin, the antichrist, 
the Babylonian harlot; and that this did not mean 
any single person, but a multitude or body under a 
wicked -head, including a succession of persons oc- 
cupying the same station. ‘To show that the papal 
power was antichrist, he described it under the 
three heads, of life, doctrine, and laws. The lives 
of the popes he depicted from ecclesiastical history, 
their doctrine he contrasted with that of the New 
Testainent, and their laws with the institutions of 
Christ. He cited from the Canon law the blasphe- 
mous titles and prerogatives, ascribed to the pope, 
as the additional proof, that he was described in the 
text. In conclusion, he invited any, who might 
think that his quotations produced from Scripture, 
history, or the writings of the fathers and doctors 
of the church, were unfairly made, tocome to him, 
and in the presence of witnesses he would give 
them satisfaction. Among his auditors on this oc- 
casion, were John Mair, his did preceptor, the mem- 
bers of the university, the sub-prior of the abbey, 
and a great number of canons and friars of different 
orders. 

This sermon, delivered with a good degree of 
that fervid eloquence for which Knox was so dis- 
tinguished, made a — noise, and excited much 
speculation among allclasses. ‘I'he former preach- 
ers of refurmed doctrine, not excepting Wishart, 
had contented themselves with rejecting some of 
the grosser errors of the established/religion ; but 
Knox struck, at once, at the root of popery, boldly 
pronouncing the pope to be antichrist, and the 
whole system erroneous and unscriptural. 

It was impossible for such a sermon to escape 
animadversion. By the order of the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, Winram, the sub-prior, summoned Knox 
to appear before him; when nine articles drawn 
from his sermon were exhibited. Knox knew that 
in heart, Winram, the sub-prior, was favourable to 
the reformation ; he therefore appealed solemnly to 
him to declare, whether any thing which he had 
said was contrary to the Scriptures; and if he 
thought that the doctrine preached was true, it 


[From Life of 


Winram answered with great caution, saying, that 
he did not come there as a judge, and would nei- 
ther approve nor condemn; he wished for a free 
conference, and if Knox pleased, would reason with 
him a little. He then proceeded to state some ob- 


jections to one of the propositions maintained by 


Knox, but soon devolved the dispute on a grey 
headed friar, who was present; who, though he 
took it up with great confidence, was soon forced 
to yield with disgrace. For having rashly engaged 
to prove the institutions of the popish ceremonies, and 
being pushed by his antagonist from the Gospels 
and Acts to the Epistles, and from one epistle to 
another; he was driven at last toaffirm “ That the 
apostles had not received the Holy Ghost, when 
they wrote the epistles, but that they afterwards re- 
ceived Him, and then ordained the ceremonies of 
the church.” Here, the sub-prior inter and 
said, “ Father, what say you? God forbid that 
you say that ; for then, farewell the ground of our 
faith. The friar, abashed and confounded, attempt- 
ed to correct his error, but in vain. Knox could 
not afterwards bring him up to the argument upon 
any of the articles; but henceforth he resolved al! 
into the authority of the church. 

Instructed by the issue of this convention, the pa- 
pists avoided, for the future, all disputation, which 
they found tended only to the injury of their cause. 
Had the castle of St. Andrews been in their power, 
they would soon have silenced these troublesome 
preachers; but as matters stood, more moderate 
and crafty measures were necessary. The plan 
which they adopted was, that all the learned men 
in the abbey and university should preach in their 
turn, and thus Knox and Rough would seldom 
have the opportunity of addressing the people in 
public; but they made it a rule, not to touch on 
any of the points in dispute. Knox said, that he 
only wished that they could be induced to be 
as industrious in their vocation through the week 
—but he declared, that he would rejoice that 
the gospel was preached, and that no opposition 
was given in their discourses to evangelical truth. 


PRIVATE THOUGHTS. 


Heretofore I placed much of my religion in ten- 
derness of heart, and grieving for sin, and peniten- 
tial tears; and less of it in the love of , and 
studying his love and goodness, and in his joyful 
praises than Inowdo. Then I was little sensible 
of the greatness and excellency of love and praise, 
though 1 coldly spake the same words in its com- 
mendation as I nowdo. And now I am Jess trou- 
bled for want of grief and tears, though I more 
value humility, and refuse not needful humiliation ; 
but my conscience now looks at Jove and delight in 
God, and praising him, as the height of all my re- 
ligious duties, for which it is that I value and use 
the rest. 

I was once wont to meditate most on my own 
heart, and to dwell all at home, and look little 
higher. I was still poring either on my sins or 
wants, or examining my sincerity ; but now, though 
I am greatly convinced of the need of heart ac- 
quaintance and en:ployment, yet | see more need 
of a higher work ; and that I should look oftener 
upon Christ, and God, and heaven, than upon my 
own heart. At homel can find distempers to 
trouble me, and some evidences of my peace; but 
it is above that I must find matter of delight, and 
joy, and love, and peace itself. Therefore, I would 
have one thought at home, upon myself and 
sins, and many thoughts above, upon the high, and 
amiable, and beautifying objects. 

I am much less regardful of the approbation of 
mar, and set much lighter by contempt or applause, 
than I did long ago. I am often suspicious that 
this is not only from the increase of self-denial and 
humility, but partly from my being glutted and 
surfeited with human applause; and all worldly 
things appear most vain and unsatisfactory, when 
we have tried them most. But as far as I can per- 
ceive, the knowledge of man's nothingness, and 
Goi’s transcendant greatness, with whom it is that 
I have most to do, and the sence of the brevity of 
human things, and the nearness of eternity, are the 

rincipal causes of this effect, which some have 


imputed to self conceitedness and moro-<eness. 
I am more and more pleased with a solitary life; 


WITH THE, 


was his duty to give it the sanction of his authority. | 


and though, in a way of self-denial, I could submit 
to the most public lite for the service of God, when 
he requires it, and would not be unprofitable that | 
might be private ; yet, I must confess, it is much 
more pleasing to myself to be retired from the 
world, and to have very little to do with men, and 


to converse with 


God and conscience, and good 
books. — Baxter. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Missouri.—A route has been chosen for a rail road 
from St. Louis to the celebrated Iron Mountain of Mis- 
souri by the engineers selected for that duty. It is 
124 miles in length, and passes for 50 miles through 
the section of the richest mineral lands in the State ; 
containing immense deposits of lead, and abounding in 
copper, iron and coal. This road, when completed, 
will be of immense importance in bringing to market 
the mineral treasures already known to exist in the 
State, and a geological survey of its other portions 
would probably add to the number of these, which to 
an industrious people are far more valuable than mines 
of gold and silver. 


Noatarastern Bounpary.—The Bangor Democrat 
states that the English are extending their mititary 
operations down the Madawaska, and are now actual- 
ly employed in building barracks on both sides of the 
St. Johns, at its confluence with the Madawaska, in 
violation of the agreement made between Sir John 
Harvey and Gen. 


Swircu.—Mr. Larue, of Bucks county, 
has invented a self-adjusting rail road switch for turn- 
outs. Whatever the ition of these switches, the 
car in passing throws tlicin into the proper position for 
its course, without requiring either attention or assis. 
tance from those who control it. In the model exhibi- 
ted in this city by the inventor the switches arc said to 
work admirably, and appear to be worthy the attention 
of rail road companies. 


Daeaprut Accipent.—As the afternoon train of cars 
was coming from Harrisburg towards Lancaster, on the 
H.rrisburg and Mount Joy Railroad, on ‘Thursday af- 
ternvon about hulf past three o’clock, when within a 
short distance of Elizabethtown, the locomotive ran off 
the track and was completely broken to pieces; and 
the fireman, Jacob Spangler, was almost instantly 
killed. The poor fellow, in the overturning of the 
engine,.got his leg caught in some part of the ma- 
chinery, by which he hung without the possibility of 
being extricated, until he was scalded to death—the 
steam, which was all the time escaping from the boiler, 
flying upon his breast and face. ‘I'he engineer and 
car agent were both hurt, but not seriously 

Sma Pox at Boston.—The whole number of cases, 
up to December 9, us reported by a committce of phy- 
sicians, is 248. ‘The committee subjoin the following 
remarks, as illustrative of the protective power 
of vaccination, as now genenerally practised in this 
city. The whole number of slight cases reported is 
145; severe do. 51; fatal 22. Making the slight cases 
to the rest as about two to one. The persons reported 
as immediately exposed to the disease, are 1502—of 
whom 64 only are known to have taken the disease, or 
about one in 23. Of the 22 cases which proved fatal, 
18 were in persons never vaccinated, nor protected by 
previous small pox, being nearly six out of seven. 
the remaining four two had been vaccinated, and two 
had had the small pox, one by inoculation, and the 
other in the natural way. Assuming the population 
of the city at 80,000, and the number of cases at 300, 
the proportion of inhabitants who have taken the dis- 
ease is 1 to 286. The number of deaths which have 
occurred is 22, which being averaged on the fore- 
going population, is one in 3636, and of those vaccina. 
ted only one in 40,000. ‘The foregoing results, added 
to the fact that it is now nearly half a century since 
small pox has spread in this city to any alarming de- 
gree, will enable the Association and the public to form 
some estimate of the value of the protcctive power o! 
vaccination in this community. For the Committee. 

Jacos BicgLow, Chairman. 


Mai Rossrry.—Letters from the post master at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, dated 14th instant, state that the mail 
of the 12th December was stulen on the 13th from the 
steamboat Ben Franklin. It contained the letters from 
Madison and the post offices of its vicinity, for Cincin- 
nati and the eastern cities, which are supposed to be 
entirely lost. 


Banx.—The Directors of this ill fated 
institution are laboriously engaged in a minute exami- 
nation of its assets and liabilities. We are pleased to 
learn that they have obtained from the late Cashier an 
assignment of his property, burdened however by a 

reference securing his bondsmen, and a large debt to 
ohn T. Sullivan of Washington. The amount of de- 
not exceed $139,000, and the circula- 


tion about $90,00U—both of these items pe apsorb-¥ 


ed in payment of debts due the bank, for which they 
are received according to official notice. All other 
claims upon the institution we presume must be paid 
prorata.—N. Am. 


Vicxssura Banx.—The Vicksburg Sentinel of the 
30th ult. announces the arrival at that place of Messrs. 
Cunningham and Barclay, the President and Assistant 
Cashier of the Commercial] and Rail Road Bank of 
Vicksburg. ‘These gentlemen, it will be remembered, 
were placed in their present positions in accordance 
with the views and to protect the interests of the Phi- 
ladelphia stockholders of that bank, who constitute the 
vast majority of the holders. 


Western ATtiantic RaiLroap.—In the House of 
Representatives of Georgia, the committee on interna! 
improvements have reported strongly in favor of the 
State’s completing the Western and Atlantic Railgoad 
to Ross’s Landing, on the Tennessce river. The Cost, 
thus far, to the State has been $1,614,357. It is cesti- 
mated that the work may be completed for $559,705, for 
which the contractors are williny to receive the State 
bonds in payment.— Balt. Pat. a 


Surpwreck on Lake Micnican.—We learn from the 
Detroit Press, of the 10th instant, the particulars of a 
melancholy shipwreck and loss of life on Lake Mich.. 
igan. The brig Neptune, Capt. John H. Sims, was 
driven ashore about thirty miles north of the Moskegon 
river, in a gale on the 25th ult. She was full freight. 
ed from Buffalo to Chicago with merchandise. Out of 
nine of the crew and eleven passengers, all were either 
drowned or perished in the cold except Capt. Sims 
His brother and the;mate, who left the wreck with him, 
perished on reaching the shorc. 


Raw Roap Accipvent.—Smith Britton, a watch- 
maker of Rahway, N. J., was killed on the rail road 
near Elizabethtown on Thursday afternoon, 19th inst., 
by a locomotive coming in contact with him while 
walking on the tract. He was unfortunatcly deaf, and 
all the efforts of the engincer to warn the man of his 
danger were unavailing, and although the motion of 
the engine wus reversed and the brakes applied, its 
progress could not be arrested in time, mainly because 
the grade on which the accident occurred was a des- 
cending one. 


Strate Dest or Pennsytvanta.—The state debt of 
Pennsylvania amounts to about 32,000,000 dollars, re- 
quiring, at five per centum, 1,600,000 dollars for the 
payment of interest—a sum far greater than the in 
come yet derived from their public works. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship South Amcrica, arrived at New 
York, brings London dates to the 2ist and Liverpool 
to the 22d November, inclusive. 

The Cotton Market was sustained at an advance of 
a half penny per pound during the ten days preceding 
the sailing of the South America. Money was still 
scarce. One of the London papers, says:— The 
continued activity in the Liverpool cotton market, and 
the advance which has taken place there, amounting 
on the middle and inferior qualitice of American cot- 
ton, to fully three farthings per Ib., have at length 
made some impression on our market; and there was 
yesterday a more active demand for yarn, especially 
for qualities and counts suitable for East India and 
Mediterrancan markets, and an advance of a farthing 
per pound was generally obtained.” 

The marriage of her majesty is discussed as a thing 
certain, in the London papers. The Privy Council 
has been suinmoned together by the Queen, and it 
was positively asscried that the proposal for her mar- 
riage was to have been laid before it. 

he London papers announce the death of John 
Lander, the brother and companion of Richard Lander 
in his African travels. He was only in his 33d year. 
Richard Lander died some two years ago, in Africa. 

Very little is said respecting Mr. Jaudon and the 
United States Bank, from which we infer that the 
affairs of that institetion arc getting on as well as 
could be expected. 

The English forces in India have not, it appears, for 
the present, pursued the unfortunate war against the 
native princes. Dost Mahommed Khan had succeeded, 
against all their efforts, in making his escape. 

Among the deaths announced is that of Professor 
Hamilton, of the University of Edinburg. r 

There had been great floods of rain in the south of 
France, Piedmont, Lombardy, and Tuscany. The 
country between Turin and Pissiaies was completely 
eer. and presented the appearance of a vast 
ake. 


It is positively stated that the French government 
had received a communication from Mehemet Ali, in- 


Of! brated Daniel Webster, on the 16th October last, to 


forming it that he considered the plan of conciliation 
framed by France as acceptable in most of its parts. 
This information is calculated to dispel all tiars tor 
the peace of Europe. 

The Russians do not appear to have gained any 
further successes over the Circassians. 

From France there is nothing important. The de- 
rangement in our banking system has, however, as 
might be supposed, not been without its effect on our 
interests in that country. 

The situation of Spain seems little improved, not. 
withstanding Don Carlos has left the scene of the con- 
flict. Madrid was menaced with an insurrection, and 
troops had been summoned to the capital by the gov- 
ernment to overawe the population. Espartero has for 
the present given up his parsuit of Cabrera, and the 
Count de Espagne, a celebrated leader of the Carlists, | 
has been murdered. | 

An attempt to poison the King of Prussia had, it is 
‘said, been discovered. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is said that Lord Melbourne had signified his in. 
tention to resign the Premiership, before the meeting 
of Parliament. 

The agents of the government were busily engaged 
in arresting persons concerned, or supposed to be con- 
cerned in the Jate insurrection in Wales. Several 
prominent persons had Leen seized, some of them com. 
mitted to prison, others held to bail, and a few found 
guilty, upon trial, of high treason and sedition. Among 
others, the celebrated Dr. Taylor, a‘leader of the Eng- 
lish Chartists, has been arraigned on the charge of 
having delivered a seditious speech at Carlisle on the 
24ih of August last. 

Sir John Colborne, the late acting Governor General 
of Canada, arrived at Plyinouth, Nov. 17th. in H. B. M. 
frigate Pique, 25 days from Quebec. 

The Bank of England has increased her stock of 
specie to upwards, it is said, of £3,000,000, and may 
now pay to France the sum borrowed. Money is 
rather more plenty, though interest at 6 per cent. is paid 
by the Bank Aerself to Merchants. 

. Siocks—New York State Stock, 5 per cent., 1845 to 
1860, 80; Ohio State Stock, 6 per cent., 1850, to 1860, 
844; Pennsylvania. State Stock, 5 per cent., 1854 to 

865, 75; United States Bank shares 16/1; do. Bonds, 
6 per cent., 1841 to 1842, 93. No improvement on 
American stock. 

There are some indications that, although the gov- 
ernment has refused to indemnify the owners of the 
opium destroyed by the Chinese government, they in. 
tend to adopt hostile measures towards that country. 
These however, are not of a character so decided, as to 
justify any positive conclusions, 

London Nov. 28.—The interest excited by American 
affairs continues unabated, and the most contradictory 
opinions entertained as to the result of their present 
embarrassinents, some partics maintaining that the 
great mass of those American securities which were 
sold in the English market are nothing but mere rub- 
bish, whilst others, with equal pertinacity, contend that 
the foreign creditors are perfectly sate. Upon the 
— opinions unfavourable to America are most pre- 
valent. 

We shall not enter upon any detail of the reasons 
which influence the one party or the other, because 
they have been totally exhausted in the public prints. 
The following opinion was communicated by the cele. 


Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co. in answer to inquiries 
froin that firm as to the constitutional legality of the 
Aierican state loans, and tle power and liability of 
the various States toredeem them. We subjoin the 
correspondence. 


From the London Times of Nov. 21.] 

London, Oct. 12, 1839.—Sir—Some public prints in 
this country having questioned the constitutional right 
of the individual States of which the North Ameri- 
can Union is composed to contract loans, we are hap- 
py to be able to avail ourselves of your vi-it to this 
country to refer the point (on which, we never enter- 
tained a doubt) to you, and to ask your legal opinion 
on the subject—an opinion which, we need hardly 
add, will be conclusive with ourselves, and most iin- 
portant for all who are interested in State Securities. 

We beg, therefore, that you will favour us with 
your written answer, at your earliest convenience, to 
the following inquiry : 

Has the Legislature of one of the American States 
legal and constitutional power to contract loans at 
home and abroad ? 

We have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
Barinc, Brotners, & Co. 

The Hon. Danie, Wessrer, &c. 


“ Messrs. Barina, Baoragars, & Co. 

“ London, Oct. 16—Gentlemen—I have received your 
tevter, and lose no time jn giving you my opinion on 
the question which you have submitted for my consid- 
eration. ‘The assertions and suggestions to which you 
refer, as having appeared in some of the public prints, 
‘had not escaped my notice. 

“ Your first inquiry is, ‘ whether the Legislature of 
one of the States has legal and constitutional power to 
contract loans at home and abroad.’ 

“ To tsis | answer, that the Legislature of a State 
has such power; and how any doubt could have aris- 
en on this point it is difficujt for me to conceive. 
Every State is an independent, sovercign, pulitical 
community, except in so far as certain powers, which 
it might otherwise have exercised, have been confer- 
red on a general government, established under a 
written constitution, and exerting its authority over 
the people of all the States. This general government 
is a limited government. Its powers are specific and 
enumerated. All powers not conferred upon it still 
remain with the States and with the people. The 
State Legislatures, on the other hand, possess all 
usual and ordinary powers of government, subject to 
any limitations which may be imposed by their own 
constitutions, and, with the exception, as I have said, 
of the operation, on these powers of the constitution 
of the United States. 

“The powers conferred on the general government 
cannot of course be exercised by any individual State ; 
nor can any State pass any law which is prohibited 
by the Constitution of the United States. Thus no 
State can by itself make war, or conclude peace, or 
enter into alliances or treaties with foreign nations. In 
these, and in other important particulars, the powers 
which would have otherwise belonged to the State can 
now be exercised only by the general wager apa or 
government of the United States. Nor can a State 
pass a law which is prohibited by its own constitution. 
But there is no provision in the Constitution of the 
United States, nor, so far as 1 know or have under. 
stood, in any State constitution, prohibiting the Leg- 
islature of a State from contracting debts, or making 
loans, either at home or abroad. Every State has the 
power of levying and collecting taxes, direct and in- 
direct, of all kinds, except that no State can impose 
duties on goods and merchandise imported, that pow- 
cr belonging exclusively to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. ‘That power of taxation is exerciscd by every 
State, habitually and constantly, according to its own 
discretion, and the exigencies of its government. 

“This is the general theory of that mixcd system 
of government which prevails in America. And as 
the constitution of the United States contains no pro- 
hibition or restraint on State Legislatures in regard to 
making loans, and as no State constitution, so far as 
known to me, contains any such prohibition, it is 
clear that in this respect, those Legislatures are Icit in 
the full possession of this power, as an ordinary and 
usual power of government. 

“ I have seen a suggestion, that State loans must be 
regarded as unconstitutional and illegal, inasmuch as 
the constitution of the United States has declared that 
no State shall emit bills of credit. It is certain that 
the constitution of the United States does contain this 
salutary prohibition; but what is a bill of credit? It 
has no rescmblance whatever te a bond, or other sc- 
curity given for the payment of money borrowed. The 
term * Bill of Credit’ is familiar in our political histo. 
ry, and its meaning well ascertained and settled, not 
only by that history, but by judicial interpretatiens 
and decisions from the highest source. For the pur- 
p8sc of this opinion, it may be sufficient to say, that 
bills of credit, the subject of the prohibition in the 
constitution of the United States, were essentially paper 
money. They were paper issues, intended for circu- 
lation, and for receipt into the ‘Treasury as cash, and 
were sometimes made a tender in payment for debts, 

“To put an end at once, and for ever, to evils of 
this sort, and to dangers from this source, the consti- 
tution of the United States has declured, that ‘no 
state shall emit bills of credit, nor make any thing but 
gold or silver a tender in payment of debts, nor pass 
any law which shall impair the obligation of con- 
tracts.’ All this, however, proves, not that states can- 
not contract debts, but that, when contracted, they 
must pay them in coin, according to their stipulations. 
The several states possess the power of borrowing 

money for their own internal occasions of expenditure, 
as fully as Congress possesses the power to borrow in 
behalf of the United States, for the purpose of raising 
armies, equipping navics, or performing any other of 
its constitutional duties. It may be added, that Con- 
gress itsclf fully recognizes this power in the states, 
as it has authorized the investment of large funds 
which it held in trust for very important purposes, in 
certificates of state stocks. 

“ The security for etate loans is the plighted faith of 


ments—the same basis for cxample, as loans made in 
the United States under the authority of Congress; 
tit is to say, the good faith of tie Governmeut 
muhing the loam, and its ability to fuidi its engage- 
inents. ‘The state loat.s, it is known, have been con- 
tracted principally for the purpose of making railroads 
and canals; and in some cases, although 1 know not 
how generally, the income or revenuc-cxpected to be 
derived from these works is directly and specifically 
pledged for the payment of the interest and the re- 
deinption of the debt, in addition to the obligation of 
public faith. In several states other branches of reve- 
nue have been specifically pledged, and in others very 
valuable tracts of land, It cannot be doubted that the 
pos result of these works of internal improvement 

as been, and will be, to enhance the wealth and 
ability of the states. 

“It has been said that the states cannot be sued on 
these bonds. But neither could the United States be 
sucd, not, as I suppose, the Crown of England, in a 
like case. Nor would the power of suing, probably, 

ive the creditor any substantial additional security. 
I'he solemn obligation of a government, arising on its 
own acknowledged bond, would not be enhanced by a 
judgment rendered on such bond. If it either could 
not, or would not, make provision for paying the bond, 
it is not probable that it could or would make provi- 
sion for satisfying the judgment. 

“ The states cannot rid themselves of their obliga- 
tions otherwise than by the honest payment of the 
debt. They can pass no law impairing the obligation 
of their own contracts—they can make nothing a ten- 
der in discharge of such contracts but gold and silver. 
They possess all adequate power of providing for the 
case, by taxes and internal means of revenue. 
cannot get round their duty, nor evade its force. Any 
failure to fulfil its undertakings would be an open vio. 
lation of public faith, to be followed by the penalty of 
dishonour and disgrace—a penalty, it may be pre- 
sumed, which no State of the American Union would 
be likely to ineur. 

“I hope I may be justified by existing circumstan- 
ces to close this letter with the expression of an opi- 
nion of a more general nature. It is, that I believe 
the citizens of the United States, like all honest men, 
regard debts, whether public or private, and whether 
existing at home or abroad, to be of moral as well as 
legal obligation; and I trust I may appeal to their 
history, from the moment when those States took their 
rank among the nations of the earth to the present 
time, for proof that this belief is well founded; and if 
it were possible that any of the States should at any 
time so entirely lose her self respect and forget her 
duty as to violate the faith solemnly pledged for pecu- 
— engagements, I believe there is no country upon 
earth—not even that of the injured creditors—in which 
such a proceeding would meet with less countenance 
or indulgence than it would receive from the great 
mass of the American people. 

“I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
“ Your obedient servant, ~ 
“Danie, WessteEr.” 


EAST INDIES. 


The Bombay mail of the 7th Oct. reached Londun on 
the 16th ult. ‘The war in Cabool was considered at an 
end, and the troops were about to return to British 
India. A respectable force would, however, cont:nue 
in the country till Shah Shoojah's levies were properly 
organized and his power consolidated. Sir J. Keene, 
afier leading the troups back to Upper India, would, it 
was expected, resign the command and return to Eu- 
rope. 

CHINA. 


No later intelligence from Canton had becn received| 


in England than we have had direct, the latest date 
bein a 16. A curious document is publihed in 
the Free Press of July 13, being nothing Jess than a 
letter from Commissioner Lin to the Queen of Eng- 
land. It was not forwarded, Capt. Elliott refusing to 
reccive it for that purpose because the term used in 
addressing her Majesty was not the same employed by 
Chinese officials in addressing their own sovereign. 
The pith and marrow of the letter are given in the 
following extracts, 

After expatiating on the boundless bencvolence of 
the Emperor, the fatal consequences of using opium, 
and the enormity of bringing it to China, the Com- 
missioner proceeds : 

“ We therefore now make this covenant with you, 
to the end that you take the fatal drug opium, so hurt- 
ful to mankind, and put a stop to it forever. As we of 
the central land prohibit our people from using it, so it 
scems just that you prohibit the subjectgof your hon- 
orable country from preparing it. In Féspect to that 
which has been already prepared, you will please to 
cause strict search to be made after it, and have it 
cast into the bottom of the sea, that within the expanse 
of heaven end carur 
done, not anly will the common people of our central 
land no more suffer its evils, but the people of your own 
honorable country, having already prepared it, how is 
it possible to guard against their turning to use it 
themselves? On the other hand, if you forbid its being 
prepared, your own said people will escape being. in- 
jured by it, and thus both countrics will not only enjoy 
mutual peace and happiness, but by so doing will you 
more strikingly manifest your respect and submission. 

“ By following out this course of conduct you will 
then clearly understand the celestial reason, and Hea. 
ven will visit you with nonc of its judgments ; you will 
harmoniously accord with the feelings of mankind, 
and our holy emperor must know and approve. On 
the other hand, the drug being rigidly prohibited in 
our inner land, no person is now permitted to smoke 
it, so that even granting that it should be prepared in 
your country, there is no place to get rid of it, nor an 
profit to be reaped thereby. Thus, then, how muc 
better will it be to try another profession at once, than 
to labour in vain, and to lose one’s capital in the end ? 
Moreover, the opium already existing in our central 
land has been even now taken, mixed up with oil, and 
destroyed ; and after all this, if any foreign ship conti- 
nue clandestincly to bring opium, we cannot but scize 
it and destroy it in the same manner; and in doing so 
we cannot guarantee—in reference to the other cargo 
on board—that the gem may not be confounded with 
the common stone. Thus, ere you have tasted the 
profit, ruin already stalks before you; you, attempting 
to injure others, will in the first place have sustained 
injury yourselves. We of the celestial dynasty, in 
subjecting to ourselves the 10,000 kingdoms of the 
earth, have a degree of divine majesty which he can 
not fathom; say not that we failed to warn you be- 
forehand ! 

* Let the Queen of the said hon. country, on receipt 
of this letter, immediately take all the circumstances 
connected with the stopping of the opium rush from 
her different seaports, and communicate the same to 
us in reply. Do not on any account make use of false. 
hood or evasion seeking to delay or procrastinate. 

r We most anxiously stand on tip toe waiting your 

reply. 
Cacia 19th year, second moon—day (prob- 
ably about the 10th of April, 1839,) this letter is issu- 
ed that the Queen of England may know and act ac- 
cordingly.” 


FROM TEXAS. 


Texas papers to the 27th of November have been re- 
ceived at New Orleans. The Bulletin of that city 
contains a synopsis of the Message of President La- 
mar to the ‘Texian Congress, which covers more than 
two pages of the Houston Intelligencer. This docu- 
ment states that they still remain on the most amicable 


terms with the United States, and now being honoured} ha 


by the virtual acknowledgment of France there is 
great assurance that other nations will follow the ex- 
ample. The relations with Mexico fills a great portion 
of the Message, and announces that an agent des- 
patched to that country with terms of peace had not 
been suffered to procced farther than Vera Cruz. The 
pledges given by Santa Anna while prisoner in Texas 
have not been redeemed; and from various portions of 
the message it would appear to be the President’s 
intention to recommend hostilitics as soon as 
army and navy shall become adequate to force 
a successful termination to such an undertaking. 
The preparations for this course hgve been commen- 
ced, and when the contracts nade for increasing the 
number of vessels of war, now going on shall have been 
completed, the nation will be in possession of a force 
sufficient for all the purposcs of maritime defence. ‘The 
President ardently desires to bring the protracted state 
of their differences with Mexico to a closc, *‘even 
should a further resort to the sword be necessary,” and 
from the disposition averse to negotiation displayed by 
that country, he cannot perceive any reason to justily 
the slightest relaxation in the preparations to extort a 
peace, which their own sense of justice will not volun- 
tarily accord. 

In the efforts to increase the strength of the army 
and navy a large amount has been expended, but still 
more being required to complete them, and as this can- 
not be raised unfelt by the people they are exhorted to 
meet such demands with cheerfulness. Five millions 
of dollars are expected to be raised by the sale of go- 
vernment bonds in London, and if this desirable object 
be effected, much benefit is expected to arise to 
country, in creating confidence as to its stability and 
solvency, and by enticing many to emigrate who are 
still doubtful as to the ultimate success of the young 
Republic. Strong and emphatic terms are used in de- 
precating the iniquities practised ow from 


tending to strengthen the prejudices already enter. 
tained against the country by foreigners. 
ings of Con- 


‘The Austin Gazettee has the 
gress trom the 12th to the 15th. 

‘The nomination of Col. R. Dunlap, minister to the 
United States, has been rejected by the Senate. 

The volunteers under the command of Col. Karnes 


have had a skirmish with the Indians on the Pierde- 
nalles. The latter were the murderers of the Webster 


part San Gabriel. 
ns are encamped in la bers 150 
miles above the falls of The 


this river are much exposed, 

The last accounts from North Mexico state that Col. 
Ross is marching with 2000 men on Matamoras, hav- 
ing taken two towns and 300 prisoners, The federal- 
ist wanted to slaughter them, but Ross objected. 
They all joined his ranks. The federalists were rising 
in Durongo, and would join Ross. 


the state, as a political community. It rests on the 
same basis as other contracts with cstablished govern- 


foreign justice, and any refusal by gress to adopt 
measures to check such immigration, he represents as 


| 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


A meeting of the Board of Publication of the Gene- 
ral —— of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- 
ted States of America, will be held on Tuesday after. 
noon, 31st. inst. at 4 o’clock, at the Publicatian Rooms, 
corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


James Secretary. 


MARRIED. 


At Frankfort, Kentucky, on Wednesday 20th Nov.» 
by Rev. J. J. Bullock, Rev. J. C. Youne, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Centre College, to Miss Cornneia A. Cartren- 
DEN, second daughter of the Hon. John Crittenden. 

Near Waynesburg, Nov. 19th, by the Rev. Benjamin 
Carrell, Mr. Brown, to Miss Keziaa Bratton, 
all of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

By the same, November 26th, Mr. Henry Bowrars, 
to Miss Resecca Suave. ’ 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Publication acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the following sums in aid of the 
Semi-Centenary fund. 


ee Seminary, Princeton, per Rev. 
S. Miller, D. D. in part, °" . $155 57 
Premium on specie do. 
One hundred and ninety dollars more were 
subscribed in the Seminary to be paid 
Hollidaysborg. Pa. per Rev 
idaysburg, Pa. per Rev.Wm. J.Gibson, 64 05 
George Morrie Baltimore, in part, 
C. A. Lee, New Britain, Connecticut, a 
thank-offering, ‘ 5 00 
A member of in . Too ov 
Col. Jas. McMahan, Westfield, N. Y. 1 00 
James Wright, N. Y. § 00 
D. G. do . 
Central Church Philadelphia, ix part, 
Mrs. M.A. McFarland, . 500 
de Hassinger, 1 00 
Mrs. Nancy Freeman, - § 00 
Mrs. C. Cornelius, . . 5 00 
Mrs. Thomas Sinith, << 10 00 
Miss ‘Theodosia Bayard, . 5 00 
Mr. J. F. Baker, . - § 00 
Collections in church . $70 80 
per J. B. Mitchell, 106 80 
Alex. Henry Esq. Central ch. for this year, 100 00 
Tenth Presb. church, Philadelphia, in part, 
A lady through the pastor, . 25 00 
Dr. Harris, . - 50 00 
Mrs. —- L. Jones, Ist instal. 50 00 
Wm. M. Engles, D.D. . . 100 00 
Mrs. James Schott, Ist instal. 100 00 
Cash, ‘ ‘ 265 90 
A. W. Mitchell, 1st instal. 100 00 
Infants’ Mite, . P ‘ 75 
A little boy, thank offering, . 2 50 
A little girl, thank offering, . 2 50 
Premium on Specie, : . 236 
—693 16 
A member of Presb. ch. per D. Wells, N.Y. 14 00 
Frankford, Pa. per Rev. Mr. Howard in part, 40 00 
Newbury and Roxbury, Pa. per Wm. S. 
Martien, in part, ‘ 
Presb. ch. Norwich, N. Y. per Rev. J. Scs- 
sions, . ‘ - 25 50 
Total § 1594 21 


A. W. Mrrenett, Treasurer. 


RESENTS FOR THE SEASON.—The Board of Publica- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, have recently issued the following valuable Books ; 
they can be had in plain and elegant fancy bindings, suitable 
for presents at this season of the year. 

1. The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Childieu. An excellent lit- 

2. The Mute Cfiirisuan whaer the Smarung Kod; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Brooks. 

3, The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton, Abridged for the Board. 5 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Ex . 
mental and i’ractical Religion: designed for Young oa, 
by Mannering. 

5. ployment in Secret: containing, An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts u Painfat Afflictions; Me- 
morials for Practice ; a oe Rev. John Corbet. 

6. A Treatise on the Seripture Doctrine of Original Sin; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Rev. Henry A. Roardman. 

7. — Pleasures of Religion ; by the Rev. Henry Foster Bur- 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and 


8. uen- 
Italy ; containing 
Memoirs of some of the sufferers in the Persecution attending 
The Gnd of 
. Vhe Utility a m nee of Creeds and Confessions 

by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. , 

10. The Psalms and Hymns approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. In a 
variety of sizes and styles of binding. 

11. Life of John Knox, the Seottish Reformer, abridged 
for the Board from MecCrie’s Life of Knox. 

12, The Life of Captain Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 
ry ship Duff. 

For sale at moderate prices by 

WM. 8. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dee 28 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadel 


SPLENDID ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS, 
FOR 1840. 


EMS OF BEAUTY, with 12 fine vings. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, 13 flo. 
The Belle of the Seasons, 8 do, 
The London Keepsake, 12 do. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 15 do. 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book. 36 do, 
The Juvenile Scrap Book, by Mrs, Ellis, 16 do, 
Friendship’s Offering, 10 do, 
Forget-Me. Not, 11 do, 
Christian Keepsake, by Rev. John A. Clarke, 9 do. 
The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, 9 do, 
Religious Offering, edited by Miss Waterman, 10 do, 
Religious Souvenir, 8 do. 
The Gem, 7 do, 
The Violet, 7 do. 
The Pearl, 7 do. 

Just received, and for sale by 


WM, S, MARTIEN 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


OR SALE.—A pew in the Second Presbyterian church, (in 
Seventh below Arch street, Philadel phia,) very eligibly situ- 
ated. Apply at this office. dec 28—3t 


SEFUL PRESEN TS.—At the Depositories of the American 
Sunday School Union, will be found a large variety of books 
suitable in character and appearance for presents to —— 
superintendents, teachers, friends, domestics, and children. 
Among them are 


The Pastor's Library; 40 vols. Price $15 00 
The Superintendent’s Library; 22 vols, 10 00 
The Teacher’s Library ; 25 vols. 8 00 
‘The Family or Common School Library ; 121 vols, 30 00 
Another Selection, 80 vols. 17 50 
Another, 40 vols, 10 00 
A Sunday School Library, 100 vols. 23 50 
A full Library of our 8, 405 vols. 80 00 


The new maps of the Ancient World and also 
be chosen fur this purpose, The price of the former 

supply ew Jestaments, yer 

an of English and American editions, is kept on 


Also some of the ~~ “a. volumes of the London Traet 
Society, in handsome binding. 

Our latest publications may be procured in very handsome but 
not costly binding; as, 

The Teacher Taught: large paper copies, 75 cents to one dul- 
la? ; other form, 50 cents. 

The Octavo Bible Dictionary, with or without the two new 
=o. from one dollar fifty cents to two dollars, 

he 


45 to 50 cents, 

The Gift; with a beautiful steel engraving; from 20 to 25 
“The Treeand its Fruits, with a fine engraving of the death 
of Mr. Addison, from 25 to 31 cents, 

Lives of three children of the Rev. A Fuller, from 16 to 23 


cents. 

M irs of Mary King. 

The Child’s and the Child's Promise: partieu- 
larly adapted for distribution in families : ina neat square form, 


16 cents, 
Tm : or, Cure for Vanity, price 9 cents. 


The Pink Sli 
The Youth's Frjend for 1839; 194 pages: 19 wood cuts—27 


eents. 
We can also fusnish any of our standard works,sueh as the 
Seripture Guide, Letters to a Younger Brother, Select 
phies, Watt's Divine Songs, beautiful edition :) and a 
of the Boy’s Scrap and Girl's Serap Book, 
28 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
B ment of the Lord’s Supper, Samuel Ba s 
Ruling Elder inthe Presbyterian Chureh at Prinee ew 

edition, revi the author, with 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

-_RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to learn that a new edition of ‘*Letiers en the 
Sacrament of the Lerd’s Su .” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 


teen and was rded as a very useful present to 
the | that the religious community for benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 


rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has to eom- 
ply with this ne ene and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expre | can fi 
recoramend thie man our o 
good. SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B, H, RICE 


History of Madagascar, 342 pages, with engravings; from 
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‘ter of 


.. {The world is full of grief, : 
the fer. 
te sometinies piercé the soul. 
Subbath’s peaceful bound 
- Beare mercy’s holy seal, 
- A Balm of Gilead for the wound 
That mafi is weak to heal. 


world is fall of sin, 
dangerous flood it rol 
“Phe un to ite breast to win, 
whelm unstable souls. 
‘Sabbath’s beacon tells 
reefs and wrecks below, 
__ And warns, though gay the billows swell, 
Ree egth are death and wo. 


"Phere is a world—where none 
With fruitless labour sigh, 
_. Where care awakes no lingering groan, 


» grief no 
Where sin, with fate arts, 


Hath-never forged her chains, 
But deep-enthroned in angel hearts, 
One endless Sabbath reigns.. L. H. 8. 


THE W1DOW’S COMPLAINT. 
Say, how can I with lightsome feet, 


pathway tread, 
Since be who once did cheer me on, 
*Lies silent now and dead. 


No more with soothing words to cheer, 
And soon disperse my rising fear. 


How can I to the festive board, 
A willing guest repair ; 
Since nines was my earthly all, 
Will not conduct me there. | 
*T'iis vain for me-to spread the feast, 
Since him I-love is not a guest. 


And when around the quiet hearth, 
My children fondly meet, 
What anguish fills my inmost soul 
To see that vacant seat ! 
Where the loved father used to smile, 
And our obtruding cares beguile. 


But why sadaige these notes of grief— 
Why ehould I thus complain, 
What now to me is loss severe, 
Is his eternal gain. 
I bow submissive to the rod ; 
It raised a.saint to dwell with God. 


A few more.suns may run their course, 
While I in sadness weep, 
Then by his side in sweet repose 
] shall securely sleep. 
Then shall my soul with rapture soar 
Where saints shall meet to part no more. 


“SPEAK NOT TO HIM A BITTER WORD.” 


Would’st thou a wanderer reclaim, 

A wild and restlese spirit tame ; 
Check the warm flow of youthful blood, 
And lead a lost one back to God ? 
Pause, if.thy spirit’s wrath be stirred, 
Speak not to him a bitter word— 
Speak not—that bitter word may be 


~ 


~ 


_ If widely he hath. gone astray, 
And dark excess has marked his way ; 
Tis pitiful—but yet beware, 
Reform must come from kindly care. 
Forbid thy parting lips to move, 
But in the gentle tones of love, s 
Though éadly his young heart hath err’d, 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 


The lowering frown he will not bear, 

- The venom’d chidings will not hear ; 
The ardent spirit will not brook, 
The stinging tooth of sharp rebuke ; 
Thou would’st not goad the restless steed, 
To calm his fire or check his speed ;— 
Then let no angry tones be heard — 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 


Go kindly to himn—make him feel 
Your heart yearns deeply for his weal ; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lo 
Around his “ widely devious way ;” 

So shalt thou win him, call him back 
From pleasure’s smooth, seductive track. 
And warnings thou hast mildly given, 
May guide the wanderer up to Heaven. 


TRUE MORAL COURAGE. 


’ The Rev. Mr. Fletcher had a very wild and 
fligate nephew in the army, a man who had 
te dismissed from the Sardinian service for very 
bad conduct. He had engaged in two or three 
duels, and had spent all his money in vice and 
folly. ‘This wicked —_ waited one day on his 
eldest uncle, General De Gons, and presenting a 
loaded pistol, threatened to shoot him unless he 
wquld that moment advance him five hundred 
crowns. The general though a brave man, well 
knew what a desperate fellow he had todeal with, 
and gave a draft for the money, at the same time 
speaking freely to himon hisconduct. The young 
man off in high spirits with his ill gotten 
money. In the evening passing the door of his 
younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, he called on him, 
‘and began with informing him what General De 
Gons had done; and, as a proof, showed a draft 
under De Gons’ own hand. Mr. Fletcher took the 
draft from his nephew, and looked at him with 
eurprise. Then, after some remarks putting it in- 
-to his pocket, said, “ it strikes me young man, that 
you have yourself of this note by some 
Ong method ; and, in conscience, I cannot re- 
turn it byt with my brother’s knowledge and ap- 
bation.” ‘The nephew’s pistol was in a moment 

t his breast. “My life,” replied Mr. Fletcher, 
swith: perfect calmness, “ is secure in the protection 
ofan Almighty power; nor will he suffer it to be 
‘the forfeit of my integrity and your rashness.” 
‘This firmness drew from the nephew the observa- 
tion, “ that his uncle De Gons, though an old sol- 


dier, was more afraid of death than his brother.” 
“® Afraid of Death !” rejoined Mr. Fletcher, “do you 


think that I have been twenty five years a minis- 
the Lord of life, to be afraid of death now? 
it is for you to be afraid of death. You 
are er and a cheat; yet call yourself a 
gentleman! You are the seducerf female inno- 
tence; and still say you are a gentleman! You 
are a duelliet ; and for this you style yourself'a man 
of honour! Look there, sir, pointing to the heav- 
ena, “the broad eye of Heaven is fixed upon us. 
Tremble in the presence of your Maker, who ean 


No sir, 
a 


“an’a moment kill. your body and forever punish 


wr soul in hell.” 
unha 

trembled heat and still threatened 
his uncle with instant death.—Fletcher, though 
thus threatened, gave no alarm sought for no 
weapon and attempted not to escape. He calmly 
‘conversed with his profligate relation; and at 
length iving him to be affected, addressed 
him in the kindest language, till he fairly disarm- 
ed and subdued.hiim! He would not return his 


brother’s draft; but engaged to procure for the 
youtg 


e immediate relief. He then pray- 
.after fulfilling his promise 


parted with him, with much good advice 


assistance, 


PRIDE OF THE EYE,” 


| a8 it was then. 
sire to * show ouf”—* to look fine,” and to “cut a 


] to sustain th@Pselves thereby, rather than exchange 


of| namented chancel, stands a very neat, but simple, 
stone altar; and, in the nave of the church are 


THE RESBY TERIAN: 


TO THE NATION. 
_ By Dr. Holmes, Editor of the Maine Farmer. 
“The pride of the eye” was one of the funda- 


‘ re Vile amiong mankind during the daysof the 

és, and ‘the prevalence of it at the present 
day proves that poor human nature is the same now 
“ The pride of the eye”—the de- 


dash,” is one of the present evils of the nt 
day. An evil which, without taking into view the 
troubles that it brings upon us in a nioral sense, 
produces temporal ills enough to induce, we should 
think, persons of common sense tu pay much less 
regard to it than is done. Many, too many among 
the producing classes, and indeed among the con 
suming classes too, seem to think that it is the ex- 
terior rather than the interior which furms the cha- 
racter—that it is the modicum of fine twined linen, 
silk, and brodd cloth upon the body, the style of the 
beaver upon the upper, and the quantum of Day & 
Martin upon the lower extremities, that make the 
man. We grieve to say that in too many instances 
this is the case. That the mind—the inner man— 
the intellect and the soul which lives for ever, 
which prompts to action here, which gives life, and 
thought, and utterance—which raises man above 
the ts of the field, is shamefully neglected. 
Every one should strive to be decent in his appear- 
ance and in his equipage; but all, especially far- 
mers, should study into the fitness of things, and 
make all their dress—their apparatus and expenses 
accord with that. This is the true standard of 
beauty, and ought to be the true stendard and 
guide of fashion. The fitness of things to the uses 
and purposes for which they were designed, ought 
to be the rule; and not whether it will be finer, or 
more costly, or of a newer style, or more shining 
and dazzling than your neighbours. Utility rather 
than the “ pride of the eye” should be the study. If 
this were followed, we should see more of native 
beauty in the person, than artificial and expensive 
foreign decorations. More of the substantial man- 
ufactures of the farmer’s family than tawdry finery 
from abroad. We may be mistaken, but it really 
seems to us that we are verging too fast to that 
point, that rock upon which all nations have split, 
viz: Luxury and effeminacy. It isa solemn and 
startling fact, that the great mass of our popula- 
tion are neither so hardy nor so bealthy.as they 
were fifty years ago. The changes in the habits 
and customs have brought with them a new set of 
diseases, and a corresponding amount of debility 
-and weakness. Who ever heard of people dying 
of dyspepsia in those times, and yet it is now one 
of the most common disordets of the present day. 
The “ pride of the eye” has more to do with it 
than many are aware. In olden times people were 
not afraid of the sun or the air. They were not 
ashamed to be seen in coarse, substantial, home- 
spun dress, suited to the season. They were nct 
ashamed to harden the hand with toil, nor darken 
the cheek by exposure to the rays of the sun. 
They were not ashamed to be caught eating the 
coarse fare produced by their own farms. There 
was no sighing if their brown bread loaf did not 
rival in whiteness and delicacy the superfine flour | 
of modern days, nor any anxiety to change th» 
samp and the hominy for the rice of the Southern 
plantations, They were not ashamed of toil nor 
athletic exercises, and a corresponding proportion 
of health, and we dare say a greater amount of 
happiness rewarded them accordingly. We are 
not among the prosers nor croakers. We wish to 
see every one flourish—we wish to see the coun- 
try prosper—we wish to see the nation progress to 
its zenith of greatness; but to do this we must fol- 
low other dictates than those of mere pride which 
exults in tinsel; in gaudy trappings, in empty 
show, and attend more to the substantials—the 
solid comforts which strengthen and make perma- 
nent. Let the farmers look to themselves— 
build up themsel ves—wear the cloth of their own 
manufacture in preference to that from across 
the Atlantic. Study to produce 7 necessaries 
of life upon their own farms, and be not ashamed 


their produce for more costly viands from abroad. 
Let them put themselves in the front rank of re- 
form in this respect, with common sense for their 


may yet be well. 
We have been led to this train of reflection by 
meeting, not long since, a friend, who was trained 
for a farmer, and whose father left him a good farm 
and a reasonable capital to carry it on. But the 
follies of Jife had more allurements for him than 
the rugged toils of a farmer, and he sold all and 
turned—“ exquisite.” High living and idleness 
have brought him in the prime of life near to the 
ve, and when we reminded him of his former 
ealth, and advised him to throw off his Lafayettes 
and go to work—he mournfully shook his head and 
replied, “it is too late.” We looked again and 
saw that it was indeed, too late. Death has fixed 
his seal upon him for ever. This is a brief sketch 
of a single individual, but alas! it is the history of 


thousands. 


From the Dublin Warder. 


THE LOST CHURCH OF ST. PIRANUS IN 
CORNWALL. 


At a very early period, even many centuries 
ago, Piranus, an Irishman by birth, and born in 
the year 352, settled at a place now known as 
Perranzabuloe, or St. Pieran in the Sand, in the 
county of Cornwall. He was a man of great pie- 
ty, and devoted. his life to the instruction of the 
ignorant, the confirmation of the weak, and the 
turning of the people from dumb idols, to serve 
the living and true God. And so highly was he 
esteemed and beloved, that to this day the natives 
speak of his name with great honor and respect. 
“On a spot so dear to memory, as enshrining 
the mortal remains of their beloved pastor, his af- 
fectionate flock erected a church, inscribed with 
his name, and dedicated to the service of that pure 
religion, which he so faithfully taught; and the 
Church of St. Piran became the resort of Christian 
worshippers from all parts of the world.”. For 
ages that church has been concealed, although his- 
tory has fortunately established the fact of its ex- 
istence, and placed on record the cause of its d's- 
appearance. It is stated that the north-west wind, 
so prevalent on this coast, carried along with it 
heaps of sand, which, gradually accnmulating, at 
last buried this sacred and venerable edifice. A 
swelling mound marked the place where it stood, 
and acted as a finger-post, or index, to the anti- 
quarian, who might undertake the bold and expen- 
sive attempt of searching for the lost treasure. 
English enterprise and perseverance are proverbi- 
al: and we are happy to add, that a Cornish man, 
Mr. W. Michell, of Compiegney, near Truro, has 
the credit of removing the superincumbent heap, 
an! has brought up, as it were from the dead, the 
ancient Christian Church of St. Piran. This event 
took place in 1835. The restoration of this place 
of worship is invaluable, as it affords presumptive 


igion of Britain was not Popish. An interesting 
writer, giving a description of the church, thus 
expresses himself—* On entering the interior, it 
was found to contain none of the modern accompa- 
niments of a Roman Catholic place of worship. 
Here was no root-loft for the hanging up of the 
host, nor the vain display of fabricated relics—no 
latticed confessional, no sacring bell, no daubed 
and decorated images of the Virgin Mary or of 
gaints, to sanction the idolatrous transgression of 
the second commandment. Here was found no- 
thing that indicated the unscriptural adoration of 
the wafer, or the no less unscriptural masses for 
the dead. The most diligent search was made for 
beads and rosaries, pyxes and agnue deis, censers, 
and crucifixes, not one, not the remnant of one, could 
be discovered. Strange that this ancient church 
should so belie the Papists’ constant appeal to 
antiquily—to the faith of their forefathers—to the 
old religion! Strange that it should, on the con- 
trary, so closely harmonize with that novelty 
which Cranmer and the Reformers introduced into 
the doctrine and ritual of the Church of England ! 
For, in the absence of all these inventions and 
wonder-workings of Popery, what does this little 
church contain? At the erstern end, in a plain unor- 


on one side, 


and mesty fair promises on the other. 
Christian 


4 


and al] 


roof, if proof were wanting, that the ancient re-| 


walls.” ‘T’his important discovery cannot be too! 
widely circulated, as it illustrates in a striki 
manner, “the actual condition of the -lost 
Church of the Protestants at the time of the Refor- 
mation.” If any of our readers feel a desire to 
know something more of this interesting spot, and 
of the hidden church brought to light, we to 
refer them to the Rev. C. Trelawny Collins’ Per- 
ranzabulve. 


ANECDOTE QF GEN. SCOTT. 


The following anecdote was related to a writer 
in the Jerseyman of this week, in a farm house in 
Virginia, during a night spent there some six years 
ago.— Newark Daily Adv. 

‘In December, 17—, towards the close of a 
dreary day, a woman with an infant child were 
discovered half buried in the snow, by a little Vir- 

inian, seven years old. The lad was returning 
rom school, and hearing the moans of some one 
in distress, threw down his satchel of books, and 
repaired to the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, with the firmness becoming one of riper 
yeats. Raking the snow from the benumed body 
of the mother, and using means to awaken her to a 
sense of her deplorable condition, the noble youth 
succeeded in-getting her upon her feet; the infant 
nestling on its mother’s breast, turned its eyes to- 
wards its youthful preserver, and smiled, as it 
seemed in gratitude for its preservation. With a 
countenance filled with hope, the gallant youth 
cheered the sufferer on, himself bearing within his 
tiny arms the infant child, while the mother leaned 
for 9 com on the shoulder of her little conductor. 
“ My home is hard by,” would he exclaim as oft as 
her spirits failed; and thus for three miles did he 
cheer onward toward a happy haven the mother 
and child, both of whom otherwise must have per- 
ished had it not been for the humane fe:lings and 
perseverance of this noble youth. 

A warm fire and kind attention, soon relieved the 
sufferer, whd, it appeared, was in search of her hus- 
band, an emigrant from New Hampshire, a recent 
purchaser of a farm in the neighbourhood of " 
near this place. Diligent inquiry for several days 
found him, and in five months after, the identical 
house in which we are now sitting was erected, 
and received the happy family. The child grew 
up to manhood—entered the army—lost a limb at 
New Orleans, but returned to end his days, a so- 
lace to the declining years of his aged parents.” 

“Where are they now,” 1 asked the nar- 
rator. 

“ Here,” exclaimed the son. “ I am the rescued 
one, there is my mother, and here imprinted on my 
naked arm, is the name of the noble youth, our pre- 
server !’ 


I looked and read * WINFIELD SCOTT.” 


BIDDINGS AND WEDDINGS IN WALES. 


From the notes appended to a poem entitled 
“ Ystradffin.” 

“ When two persons have agreed to enter into 
the state of wedlock, a person who performs the 
office of Gwahoddwr, (Bidder) goes round, and re- 
peats in a kind of chant, a poetical invitation to all 
their neighbours to attend the wedding. Forniee 
ly this was the only mode of invitation, but of late 
years, a printed circular,a specimen of which fol- 
lows, has been also used for the purpose, and is 
usually circulated amongst the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the young couple, some weeks pre- 
vious to the bilding. Other quaint forms of biddin 
letters are occasionally made use of, but the fol 
lowing is the one most approved : : 

“ March 5, 1839. 

“ As we intend to enter the Matrimonial state, 
we are encouraged by our friends to make a Bip- 
DING on the occasion, on Tuesday, the 26th of 
March instant; the Young Man at his Father's 
House, called ‘T'ypoeth, and the Young Woman at 
her Father’s House, called Melinrhos, both in the 
Parish of Cayo; when and where the favour of 
your good and agreeable company is most humbly 
solicited, and whatever donation you may be pleas- 
ed to bestow on us then, will be thankfully receiv- 
ed, warmly acknowledged, and mést cheerfully and 
readily re-paid, whenever called for on a similar 
occasion, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
*“Davip Daviss, 
“CATHARINE DAVIES, | 

“The Young man, with his Father, David Da- 
vies, and his Brother, John Davies, desire that all 
debts of the above nature due to them be returned 
on the said day, and will be thankful for all favours 
granted. 

* Also, the Young Woman, with her Father and 
Mother, Isaac and Mary Davies, and her uncle, 
David Edwards, desire that all debts of the above 
nature due to them be returned on the said day, 
and will be thankful for all favours conferred.” 

“ This is intended as a general and particular in- 
vitation to all friends of both sides, and every per- 
son is expected to contribute a small sum towards 
making a purse for the young pair to begin with. 
Strangers, of course, are welcome. There.is also 
& person attending, who writes down the gifts, 
which account is taken care of, as these gifts can 
be required upon a like occasion, as the bidding 
letter sets forth; but there are usually many con- 
tributors, such as rich and friendly neighbours, 
masters and mistresses, &c. that require no re- 
payment, and those’returnable are called for at dis- 
tant periods, and in small portions, so that it ma 
well be considered as an useful and well-timed 
benefit. ‘This custom is called Pwrs y Gwregys, 
and the present is termed paying Pmython.” 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


The Gazette du Midi gives an account of a 
discovery by Count Decuppis, the Italian astrono- 
mer. He is said to have succeeded in manufactur- 
ing glasses, which enable the observer to look 
at the sun without having his observations at all 
affected by its rays. By means of these glasses, 
the sun appears of a pure whiteness, and the sur- 
rounding firmanent is equally distinct. M. De- 
cuppis is stated to have observed on the 2d inst., 
an unusual number of spots on the sun’s disc, 
and having made an addition to his apparatus, he 
perceived at a quarter before nine, on that day, 
a small black spot entirely free from penumbra, 
and of perfectly spherical form, which had advan- 
ced upon the disc, describing an arc of about se- 
ven minutes. Reiterated observations convinced 
him that it had in the mean time advanced towards 
the sun’s limb to the extent of two minutes and 
thirty seconds. At three minutes after nine, when 
M. Decuppis attempted to make a new observation, 
the spot had disappeared. The perfectly round 
figure of this spot, its-blackness, the smallnes of 
its diameter, its motion, and the absence of penum- 
bra, appeared to the observer to be so many proofs 
that it was a small planet hitherto undiscovered, 
which was passing over the sun’s disc. 


GAMBLING, 


It is but a line that separates innocence from 
sin. Whosoever fearlessly approaches the line 
will soon have c To keep at a distance, 
therefore, is the part of wisdom. No man ever 
made up his mind to consign to perdition his soul 
at once. No man ever entered the known avenues 
which conduct to such an end, with a firm and un- 
daunted step. The brink of ruin is approached with 
caution, and by imperceptible degrees; and the 
wretch who now stands fearlessly scoffing there, 
but yesterday had sunk back from the terrible cliff, 
with trembling. | 

Do you wish for illustration? The profligate’s 
unwritten history, will furvish it. How inoffen- 
sive its commencement—how sudden and awful 
its catastrophe! Let us review his life. He com- 
mences with play, but it is only for amusement 
Next he hazards a trifle to give interest, and is 
surprised when he finds himeelf a gainer by the 
hazard. He then ventures, not without misgiv- 
ings, on a deeper stake. That stake he loses. 
The loss and the guilt oppress him. He drinks to 
revive his spirits. His spirits revive—he stakes to 
revive his fortune. Again he is unsuccessfu', and 


cup revives him. Ere he is aware of it, he has be- 
come a drunkard—he has become a bankrupt. Re- 
sources fails him: His fortune is gone. God has 
withdrawn his Spirit from him. The demon of 


striking | 


again his spirits flag, and again the inebriating| p 


tone seats of the like simple construction, at- 
tached to the western, northern, and southern 


despair takes possession of his bosom, r:ason de- 
gerts him—he becomes a maniac. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A New Invention.—Mr. B. Harris, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, is about taking out a patent for an im- 
provement in the mode of propelling vessels by 
steam, the leading instrument of which is an ho- 
rizontal wheel placed nearly amidship above the 


keel. The model which we examined, says the 
Advertiser of that city, is 14 feet long and 3 feet 
wide. The wheel, as stated, works horizontally, 


and propels the boat at the rate of five miles an 
hour by turning a crank with the hand. 

When placed in a ship, it will not work above 
the keel, will be safe from shot, and will not weaken 
the ship in the least, according to the views of Mr. 
Harris. 

The adoption of the plan is urged in the case of 
men-of-war, on the ground that the boiler, en- 
gine, and all machinery, can be placed below wa- 
ter mark. The paddles fora ship would require 
to be about six feet long and two and a half wide, 
to be made of metal. The axle-tree passes through 
a strong cylinder. 

We do not feel competent to pass upon the ul- 
timate success of the scheme, particularly as the 
model to be propelled by steam is not yet prepar- 
ed; but we are inclined to believe that, if the re- 
gular ship of war is to be converted into a steam 
vessel, some contrivance of this kind will be 
necessary to guard the wheels and machinery 
from shot. 

Musk.—Of all odours the most intolerable to 
those who do not use it is musk. Many persons 
are inconvenienced by it to such a degree that 
they could not stay for five minutes in a room con- 
taining the minutest quantity of it. It is also the 
odour which adheres the longest. A coat upon 
which musk has been thrown will smell of it at 
the end of two years, though it have been during 
the whole time exposed to the open air; but in 
apartments it will endure almost forever. The late 

mpress Josephine was very fond of perfumes, 
and, above all, the musk. Her dressing room at 
Malmaison was filled with it, in spite of Napoleon’s 
frequent remonstrances. ‘Twenty-five years have 
elapsed since her death, and the present owner of 
Malmaison, M. Hagerman, has had the walls of the 
dressing-room repeatedly washed and painted ; but 
neither scrubbing, aquafortis, nor paint has been 
able to remove the smell of the good Empress’s 
musk, which continues as strong as if the bottle 
=, contained it had been but yesterday re- 
moved. 


The Sword of Bruce.—The sword which Kin 
Robert Bruce wielded at Bannockburn has, wil 
his helmet, survived the entire family. Mrs. Ca- 
tharine Bruce, the last of the royal house, died in 
1791, at a very advanced age; only a short time 
before her death Burns called upon her, and, though 
she was almost speechless from paralysis, she en- 
tertained him nobly and conferred the honor of 
knighthood on him with the Bruce’s two-handed 
sword, saying she had a better right to grant the 
title than “some people.” After dinner the first 
toast she gave was “ Awa’, uncos!” that is, away 
with the strangers, which showed her Jacobite 
feelings to the house of Hanover. The old lady 
bequeathed the sword and helmet to the Earl of 
Elgin, whom she considered the next of kin. 

There is a sweet and simple custom prevalent 
in Iceland, which marks the habitual devotion of 
its inhabitants. Whenever they leave home, though 
for a short journey, they uncover their heads, and 
for the space of five minutes, silently implore the 
protection and favour of the Almighty. Dr. Hen- 
derson, from whom it is derived, and who observed 
it in the Icelanders who often attended him on his 
excursions, also remarked it in the humblest fish- 
ermen when going forth to procure food for their 
families. After having put out upon the sea, they 
row the boat into quiet water, at a short distance 
from the shore, and bowing their uncovered heads, 
solicit the blessings of their Father in Heaven. 
Even at passing a stream, which in their countr 
of precipices is often an operation fraught wi 
danger, they observe the same sacred custom. 
This affecting habit of devotion has been imputed 
to the fact, that from their isolated situation, and 


mode of life, the mother is almost the only teach- 


to 
corporated with their very elements of being. 


Music.—Luther ‘is frequently and fervently 
thankful for being enriched with a love of music. 
He says, “ it is one of the fairest and most glori- 
ous gifts of God, to which Satan isa bitter enemy; 
for it removes from the heart the weight of sorrow 
and the fascination of evil thoughts. Music is a 
kind and gentle discipline; it refines the passions 
and improves the understanding. Those who love 
music are honest and gentle in their tempers. | 
always loved music, and would not for a great 
matter be without the little skill l in this 
art.” The amiable and talented Hooker, in the 
fifth book of his “ Ecclesiastica] Policy,” speaking 
of music, says:— Touching musical harmony, 
whether by instrument or voice, such is the force 
thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath in that very 

rt of man which is most divine, that some have 

en thereby induced to think that the soul itself, 
by nature, is or hath in it harmony.” 


Religious Denominations in Connecticut.— 


¥! The Congregationalists have 232 churches, 277 


ministers, including 49 who have no pastoral 
charge, and about 40,000 communicants. The 
Calvinistic Baptists have 98 churches, 77 ordained 
ministers, 20 licentiates, and upwards of 10,000 
communicants. The Episcopalians have 63 min- 
isters, and about 7000 members. The Methodists 
had im 1833, 40 ministers, and 7000 members. 
There is a considerable number of Universalist so- 
cieties, two Unitarian, two or three Roman Ca- 
tholic, several Freewill Baptist, a few Friends, a 
few Sandemanians, and one society of Shakers. 


Horses’ Collars.—An ingenious p*rson resident 
at = ge | has invented a great improvement in 
this part of a horse’s harness—the collar being, it 
appears, inflated; the success attending this im- 
provement has been estublished by experiment, 
and has proved a wonderful relief to that valuable 
animal the horse. 


“ A lady whose fondness for generous living had 
given her a flushed face and carbuncled nose, con- 
sulted Dr. Cheyne. Upon surveying herself in a 
glass, she exclaimed, * Where in the name of won- 
der, Doctor, did 1 get such a nose?’ ‘ Out of the 
decanter, madam, out of the decanter,’ replied the 
Doctor. 


It was a proverb of Anacharsis, a Scythian phi- 
losopher, that the vine bore three branches; first, 
pleasure ; secondly, drunkenness ; thirdly, disgust. 


ARTIFICIAL GRANITE ROAD. 


A short time since a new pathway was laid 
down in that part of the Bird Cage-walk near Sto- 
rey’s Gate, ‘The material which composes the 
pathway is a new invention, styled, “ artificial 
granite,” anda “ mmeral, animal, and vegetable 
combination.” The process adopted in laying it 
down is similar to that of the asphalte, the com- 
position being poured out boiling hot upon the 
loose gravel, with which it amalgamates. A few 
minutes suffice to make the composition quite cold, 
and as hard as the hardest stone. ‘The appearance 
of that part of the pathway already finished is that 
of a finely polished and black block of marble. It 


is said to be impervious to wet, will not be affect- |. 


ed by the sun like the asphalte, and its durability 
is even ter than marble itself, which has been 
proved from the fact that a — iece of marble 
or granite can be rubbed perfectly smooth on a 
block of this composition, without apparently wear- 
ing the latter. its hardness may be judged from 
the following test: a block about five feet by three, 
and two inches in thickness, was struck for seve- 
rul minutes with heavy sledge hammers by the 
workmen, and it failed to break; whereas marble, 
granite, or any other stone, would have flown to 
ieces. This composition is the invention of M. 
d'Harcourt, a French gentleman, who is 


Coinmissioners of Woods and Forests, who intend, 


should the experiment succeed, to have the whole | table 


length of Bird Cage-walk done in « similar man- 
net ag aleo the Parade in front of the new palace. 


| 


down the above-mentioned pathway by order of the | the 


OBSERVATORY AT PULTOVA. 


‘There had been a grand ceremonial at St. Peters- 


burgh to commemorate the opening of the Centrai 
Observatory at Pultova. In 1833, the Russian gov- 
ernment formed the project of erecting, in the en- 
virous of the capital, an observatory, which should 


be superior to all then existing. 
tova, the most elevated 
enclosing on the south 


he hill of 


Pul- 
int of a chain of heights, | 5 
vast basin of the Neva, 


was chosen for the site*of tte building. It is about 


240 feet high, and covered with old trees planted 
by Peter the Great, forming part of what was once | * 


a park, where the traces of many regular avenues 


are still tobe seen. According toa tradition 


» pre- 


served among the inhabitants of the little village 
of Pultova, which stretches at its foot, Peter inhabi- 


this 


for some time a smal! building on the side of 
hill, inorder to overlook the construction of 


the great roads which were to Jead through the 
forests, and accross the marshes of the plain to the 
new capital on the banks of the Neva. A heap ef 
stones is still to be seen, known under the name 


of the Observatory of Peter the Great. The 


area 


assigned to the observatory embraces an extent of 


upwards of fifty acres; the height of which 


it is 


built raises it above the fogs by which the plain is 


often covered, and it is protected from the 


dust, 


caused by carriages on the high road, by the 


thickets of the ancient park. It is also p 
to enclose it on the south by thick hedges and 


plan- 


tations, to intercept any dust which might be 
driven by the wind in that direction; and orders 


ESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND 
and H a 


ymne 
Presbyterian Church, pu 
Publication. may constant 
smallsize, and in fine and 
thousand copies of a less number. 
Ali erders from Booksclicrs, Churc 


HYMNS.—The 


the General 
iebed by the Presbyterian of 
be had, both le 
plain binding, 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, 


rge and 
uf the subscriber, Pub- 
either by the 


and others will be 


M. 3. MARTIEN 


promptly attended to by w 
: Corner of Seventh and Georye street, Philadelphia. 
LACK TEAS—Ten Cheats of Souc Tea, an exeeiient 
family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib, re- : 
tail, or 45 cents per ib, by the chest. Also, assortmen 
Pouc T in half chests and suitable siace for 


3 


and 


Cash, Tem Tea Grocery Store, 275 Market st. 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


ug 31 


eae SOUVENIR FOR 1840, EDITED BY MRS. 
SIGOURNEY—For sale by ali the Booksellers in New Yerk 


and Philadelphia, 


The public are respeetfally informed that this Annual, con- 


siderath enla and im 
The Nelli 


iuent writers of this country and England, its former 
putation will be found to be fully sustained. 


Aa 
Armstron 


4. Birthplace of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D., painted by 
inted by E. V. Rippingille, en- 
the Scriptures, painted by J. Porter, engraved 
7. Autumn Rvening, painted by D. Huntington, engraved by 


Jas, Smillie, engraved by H. 
5. The Ruined Family, 
graved by Paradise & Rolph. 
Teachin 

rA. 


Jas. Smillie. 


8. ‘The Blind Pastor, drawn and engraved by R. Hinshel- 


have been issued, that no building shall be erected | wood. 
on this side at less than the distance of one werst 


from the enclosure of the observatory. The 
tion of the building has occupied five years. 
Observatory, properly so called, is about 220 


erec- 
The 
feet 


long, and is already furnished with a superb col- 
lection of instruments ; and as it is to be devoted 
entirely to the advancement of astronomy, there 
is reason to hope for results worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the learned men attached to it, and of the 


superior advantage it will enjoy. 


REARING SILK WORMS. 


“A gentleman near Lyons,” says the Journal 
General, “ who has studied the -art of rearing silk 
worms, and has even made a voyage to Java to 
pos information on the subject, has declared that 

e has found means of producing two harvests of co- 
coonsa year by meansof eggs, which he calls rec- 


lifiés et infaillibles. The worms produced 
these eggs are so healthy and vigorous, that, 
untoward accident occurs, they pass through 
cial means. 


an interval of two months; the first at the e 


from 
if no 
their 


various changes in forty days, without using artifi- 
he cocoons are formed in five or six 
days ; and the two gatherings of silk are made at 


nd of 


June or beginning of July ; the second, in August 
or beginning of September. This gentleman is now 
exhibiting cocoons of the second produce of this 


year,” 


THE PLEASURE OF GOOD HABITS. 


The Providence of God has so ordered the course 


of thin 


that there is_no action, the usefulness of 


which has made it matter of duty, and of a profess- 
ion, but a man may bear the continual pursuit of it, 


without loathing or satiety. 
_ The same shop and trade that employs a 
in his youth, employs him also in his age. 


vil; he passes the day singing ; custom has natu 


Every 
morning he rises fresh to his hammer and his an- 


raliz- 


ed his labour to him ; his shop is his element, and 
he cannot, with any enjoyment of himself, live out 


of it, 

ness of a debauch easy or pleasing toa man; 

nothing can be pleasant that is unoatura). 
But now, if 


Whereas no custom can make the painful- 


since 


has interwoven such a pleasure 


with the works of our ordinary calling, how much 
superior and more refined must that be, that arises 


from the survey of a pious and well-governed 


life? 


Surely as much as Christianity is nubler than a 


trade.— South. 
AFFLICTION. 


1 am not better than my fathers: I am deeply 


conscious I am corrected 


than my iniquities deserve. I hope I am 


anxious to see my heavy affliction sanctified 
removed; Id be best for it 


less, yea, infinitely less 


more 


than 
to 


ou 
removed, may well be doubted: of the admirable 


benefits arising from sanctification, both in 


time 


and eternity, there can be no doubt. I presume, 


the Lord sees I require more hammering and 
ing than almost an 
for his spiritual] build 


ing, and that is the secre 
son of his dealings with me. 


hew- 


stone that wes ever selected 


t rea- 


Let me be broken | ti 


into a thousand pieces, if I may but be made up 
again, and formed by his hand for purposes of his 
mercy. I see more and more of the unspeakable 
blessedness of being made like God, and of becom- 


ing partaker of his holiness. _I see it, I say, 


but I 


do not attain ; or, at least, in so unspeakably small 


a degree, that I have reason to be abased, and 
pent in dust and ashes.”"— &. Hall. 


THE PRUDENT MAN. 


re- 


“ Sergius Paulus, a prudent man, called for Bar- 
nabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word of 
God.” How remarkably does the application of 


terms by the mouth of the Spirit of God ditfer 
their application by the mvuth of the world ! 


from 
If we 


can conceive an instance of what the world wouldcal! 
imprudence we have it here. A Roman governor of 


high rank, condescending to send for the tea 


chers 


of a new religion, for men who were preaching 
certain docttines by one Jesus, who had suffered 


as a criminal under the Roman governor of J 
and desiring to hear from them the word of 
The strong probability that if he received 


udea, 
God! 
it he 


would lose not only his office, but his life; the cer- 
tainty that if ever he rejected it he would seriously 
injure his character among his Gentile friends by 


the inquiry, would have been quite suflicie 
have stigmatized him in the eyes of the wor 
a most imprudent and injudicious man. 
Spirit of 


nt to 
ld, as 


Yet, the 
od has declared this man to be a “ pru- 


dent man,” and surely if there be meauing in words 
the term is most appropriately applied, tor can there 
be a better evidence of prudence than passing on- 
ward, as we know ourselves to be, to a state of 
boundless existence beyond the grave, scriously to 


God, and sufficient to carry us safely into the 
nal mansions? Would to God that every great 


inquire whether the faith which we profess, the re- 
ligion to which we belong, be indeed the word of 


eter- 


and every rich man, and every powerful man, every 
governor, and every magistrate, would evince the 
same measure of wisdom as this Roman proconsu) ; 
would at least devote as much attention, and occu- 


py themselves as carnestly in inquiring into the 
eternal truths of the word of God as they do, to 


make themselves masters of the most common 


topics of 
tant matters o 


knowledge, or the most unimpor- 
daily conversation! Yet, in the 
eyes of the world, an earnest desire after religious 
knowledge is the only weakness, and the only fol- 
ly ; and in the language of the world they who ne-|. 


glect it are the truly prudent men, the judicious 


nen, the wise men; yes, in their 
wiser than the children of light. Alas! how 
fully in the great day of account will the 
Spirit of 


neration, far 


fear- 
Holy 


vindicate his use of the term, when 


all other wisdom shall be proved to have been fol- 
ly, and all other prudence, insanity, except that 


which leads its professors to seek dili 
pearl of great price, and when they 


ntly for the 
ve found it 


to sell all that they have to purchase it.—Rev. 


Henry Blunt. 


HRISTIAN OBSERVER.—The following volumes 
i fr, viz: vols. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
Eighteen volumes half 


Ag 
16, 17, 18, 1 
and in guod ticu, fur sale by 


dec 14 Corner of 


ran 
buund, 


WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
Seventh and George 


r[HE YOUNG LADY'S COMPANION.—The 

Companion, in a serics of Letters, by Margaret 
of the Seriptures, J 

of Seventh and 

dee 14 


.” Just reecived, and 
WM. MARTIER, 


George streets, Philadeiphia. 


Lady's 
for 


& GEXTS WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 


low ve 


su beeription, the 


wishing to 
and pro- 
of. red. 


T 


A 


SCOFIELD & VOORHIES, Publishers, 
No, 118 Nessau aaah New York, 


sept 28—tjanl 


‘ing a Blessing, painted by Bonnar, engraved by W.G. 


is now published and for sale. 
ret prejecwd oy the late Rev. 
G. T. Bedell, and is the eldest Peed me. Annual of its charae- 


ite 
high re- 
Sound 


R. Hinshelwood. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomd 


DAY SC 
Question Book. 


out the minds of very small children, 
of the simple truths of the gospel 
the Divine blessing) to affect thei 


cents, 
Newcomb's First Question Book. vol. 
of subjects, embracing the simple 
of the gospel, in fifty-two lessons—a se 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with 
to other passages 
and Redemption, all the 
instruction, Desi 


commandmen 
gned es 


ing which 3000 copies have been prin 
ewcomb’s First Question Book, vol. 
Price 124 cents. 


Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 


mans. Price 183 cents, 


Newcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. 11. 1 Corinthians. Price 


‘ewcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. 
tus, and Jude, in p . 


Bible, Each volume contains fifty-two 
bracing two distinet and independen 
first su A 


Newcomd's Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing a period of history by iwelf, under a» independent 
title. ‘These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church and world at the 
ciety also publish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 


School Libraries, embracing Bio 
&e. with many entertainin 4 
Feeling the smportance of thorough 


Society encoura 


admit, the 
bound up in uniform sty 


L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them ito neat cases with 
50 catalogues, fur ; without ihe case 
The above may be had of 


GEO. W. DONOHUE, 
No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. | 


dec 7 


A system of oral instructiun, adapted to draw 


in a manner caleulated (by 
r hearts; on a p 
new, affording matter suMcient for the period of 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Price 12} cents. 
ustration eligious Truth, desi _ to accom the 
above; and also for the use of teachers generally. price 38 


and fundamental doctrines 


; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 


ially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes, Price 124 cents, 
This book has been published about two years and a dur- 


These volumes are desi 
mote the close, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 


children, 


nd useful volumes, 


oci the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the subject discoursed will 
doctrines of the Bible. 
« their 18mo vols., lettered them S. 8. 


SUN 
School 


I 


and impart a know led 


lan entirely 
a child’s eon- 


anecdotes for the 


I. Topical ar 


lect portion of Seripm 
questions and 


of other 


ts, and a variety 


Il, On the same plan, 


IlI. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
gned to pro- 


lessons ; each lesson em- 
t sets of questions—the 


resent day. The So- 
y, Missionary History, 


doctrinal instruction, the 


They have 


RASMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, 


York, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Penney, D, D., 


late President of Hamilton Colle 
The course of instruction at 


ation, from the first elements to a p 


ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 


Instructions are also given in all t 


languages, by competent teachers ; and a num 


cated foreigners, 

an oppurtunity 

versation in their several languages, 
‘The principles of mana 

good ae of the pupils 

and yet including strict order, prompt 


industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's 
‘The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
virtuous, 


his — manly, well educated an 
The buildin 


commodations for boarders, The pri 

able and experienced 

cient Languages, and Mr. M. H. 

French. 

Pupils of all ages are received into 
the fulluwing 


TERMS: 
Entrance Fee: «+++ 
Board and Tuition, 


Modern Languages, extra ------ 
Fuel in the winter term 


Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
Gentlemen requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 


the same 


Application for admission may 
ter to the Principal. 


rasmus Hal! embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mercantile edu- 


neraily resident in the Institution, affurds 
much improvement in the practice of con- 


gement are designed to operate on the 
avoiding all harshness and severity, 


of the institution have undergone a thorough 
repair during the summer, and now furnish very convenient ac- 


of instructers, ineluding the Rev. 


peri corps 
Wa. H, Campbell, the late yg = in the de 
cher, in Mathematics and 


with washing and mendin 
quarter of |1 weeks, 


: Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 


me. 
The year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginning 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, ee 

be made pe 


L. I., 4} miles from New 


reparation for the count- 


most important modern 
rof well edu- 


obedience, and constant 


neipal is assisted by an 


rtment of An- 


the family of the Princi- 


«tee 


reonally or by let- 
nov 2—6m 


, | EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
delphia, (sueceessor to Baldwin 


and 
south side, Phi 


would respeetfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortmen 

and Family Groevries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot 


any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green 
latest importation, 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Sy 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, an 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also 


Judd’s pone See wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
ied Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 

Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co,, Premium Dairy 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
i Vermicelli; Underwood’s Pickles and Sauces; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Swak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Rio, and other kinds; East and West India 
rs; Sardines, Sweet Oil, 


Tongues, Dr 
ni and 


Sweetmeats, Ohves, Ca 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; 
reasonable terms. 

AsS, W. C. has been actively en 


store for the last six years, during which time (and fur many 
years preeeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, aa here- 
tofure, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
continuance of the patronage extended to 


july 27 


Loaf, Lump, and Brown Su 


: English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker's Sweet Corn, &ec. &e. All of which will be sold on the most 


and Colton,) 


of Teas 


surpassed by 
and Black Teas of the 


and 
New York, Sugar 
d orto Rico Molasses. 
Robeson’s polished and 


Tunny Fisk, 


in the business of the 


late concern, 


the Presbyterian Church Case: 


or PENNSYLVANIA, at the suggestion of James Topp and 


othere vs. Asnurt Green, and 


Miter, Jr., @ member of the Philadelphia Bar. ’ 


This work contains a full and strict! 
the proecedin 


bell, Mr Randall, and Mr, Sergeant ; 


gers tothe Jury; the Verdict ; the Keasons filed fora new trial, 
and the final Opinion of the Court, delivered b 


Gibson ; together with a Report of the 


laware vs. The New Castle Presbytery,’ or ‘ Francie Hindman'e 
Case,’ decided by the Supreme Court of that State in 18915, and 
by Mr. Sergeant ; the Opinion of Chie/ Justice JuAna, never 


cited 
before published, being 
nary to the trial are brie 

t 
writ of que warranto, and 


ven in full. 


resbyterians and members of the bar, particularly, presents 
an invaluable record of one of the most interesting and im por- 


tant cases ever decided in America. 


pleteners, it probably surpasses Any work of the same kind and 
extent ever published in this country. The 
sisted in the preparation of it by several of the learned counsel, 


The book contains near 600 royal octavo pa strongly and 
neatly bound in law sheep. Just published for tale by 
M. 8. MARTIE 
8. E. Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 
07 The work may also be had at the following places: 
Bovkstore of Robert ra 


New York.—At the 
Canal and Mercer streets. 


EPORT OF THE PRLSBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CASE.—-Recently published, the Report of | 


on both the trial at Nisi Prius, and 
for a new trial; embraciug an abstract of the Pleadings; all 
the Testimony introduced, both documentary and parol; the 
Openings of Mr. Randalland Mr. Hubbell; the A 

Mr. Meredith, Mr. Preston, Mr. Ingersoll, 


narrated in the Prefaee ; and in the In- 
uction are concisely, but clearly explained, the nature of the 
of the proceedings 
Bopens has been prepared and published at great expense, 
to 


Tne ComMONWEALTH 


others. By 


y impartial Report of all 
motion 


uments of 
Mr. Wi Mr. Hub- 
the Charge of Judge Re- 


Chief Justice 


Case of * The State ef De- 


‘The proceedi 


In ecorreetness and com- 


Reporter was as- 


Carter, corner of 
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extra Meansh 


Weath; 
troche: he ¥ Lager’ 
Reshh, 
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; Serven’s Trace ae 
Reuse 


oF tt pure to the soil, | 
And gives the wear yrest. . 
mits, and comprising of the Best quality 
world is fall ofcare, or ale at JAMES R. WEBS'S 
‘Drives money-changers from the place 3 
, curing for this volume the first E vers 
Ss | | steel, eight in number, are the following : 
ae ae 1. Hon, Stephen Van Renssalacr, painted by Harding, en- 
f | graved by Daggett, Hinman & Co, 
2. Vignetie Title, drawn and engraved by = 
| 
| 
ge ‘a 
| 
portly following the 
. plan of the First Question Book ; and the second designed fully . 
—__ to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 7 
older scholars and Bible 
man 
=| 
4 | ge. 
| 
7 | 
ie and mors! | 
“a | | 85 00 
| 50 00 
| 5 00 
| 
| | | 
| | 
be | 
| 
raged 
man 
ngs prehmi- 
Albany, N. Y.—At the Bookstore of E. Pease. 
Trey, N. Y.—R. Wasson, 
_ Baltimere.— At the Bookstore of David Owen, 24 N. Gay st. 
| Richmond, Va,—At the office of the Watchman. 
| New Orleane.—At the Bookstore of Jasace Beattie, 
| the Bookstore of A lex. de. 
| Louisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, of . J. Heber, 
+ | Cheraw, S. C.— At the Bookstore of L. Prince, 
ge —fincinnati.—Of the Rev, John Reartt. 
3 Frankfort, Ky.—At the Bookstore of W. M. Todd. 
h aug 31--f 
4 144 Chesnax 
i and ciegant bindings, ter Presents, 
Ail of will be the lowest 
tian Keepooke Rehgiees Seav nir Gen, Rebgwes 
Offering, the Viulet, the Prart, the 
| the Literary Souvenir, Friendohip’s Porpt Me Nat 
| the Gilt, the Ports of America ; 
| varwes ; 
Sie Walter Seott’s, do. 
4 Young, Grey, 
ow 
q 
3 vols, Encyclopedia of Retigwus | de. 
Knowledge, 1 vol. Sve. The Pol of Family Bible, vel, 
Bush's Seriptere 1) A Mi-tery of 
4 Church, by Rev. Charies A. vol. Lives of | States; 
Presidents of the United vol. Sve, 
| and amy wishing Works, he. 
| Rubies, Proper Bunko, the. in every of and 


